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none  is  as  important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The 
equipment  that  saves  peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the 
satisfactory  hulling  of  peas,  when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity 
as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas,  is  of  utmost  importance. 
For  this  reason,  Hamachek  Ideal  Green  Pea  Hulling  Machin¬ 
ery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  production  of 
canned  Peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  aniif  <2ct  ur>ers  of  Viners^  Vtner  Feeders^  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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No.  226 
VACUUM 
CLOSING 
MACHINE 


Here  are  some  off  the  ffeatures  off  this  machine 


VACUUM  PACKING,  with  its  attendant  profits  k 
now  available  to  the  PACKER  whose  products  are 
enclosed  in  square  or  oblong  cans. 

THIS  MACHINE  places  him  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  packer  of  round,  sanitary,  vacuum  cans.  It 
enables  him  to  reach  those  mark^  open  only  to  the 
vacuum  packer;  to  cut  his  cMfs  and  to  improve  his 
products. 


The  No.  229  Rotary  Flanger  automati¬ 
cally  flanges  or  rims  both  ends  of  the 
bodies  at  one  time. 

An  even,  uniform  flange  without  distor¬ 
tion  or  cracking  of  metal. 


Twenty-eight  inches  of  vacuum  with  a  IVi  horse  power 
pump. 

Working  parts  totally  enclosed,  protected  from  acid,  steam 
and  all  foreign  elements.  Vital  parts  run  in  bath  of  oil. 

Exposed  shafts  and  important  parts  are  made  of  stainless 
steel.  Patented  four-roll  seaming  head. 


The  No.  176  Square  Can-End  Compound 
Applier  and  Curler  applies  latex  compound 
to  can-ends  by  use  of  a  die,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  printing  press 
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CASH  IN  on  the  Nation-Wide 
Advertising  of 
Canned  Florida  Grapefruit 


The  Florida  Citrus  Commission  have 
launched  a  big  consumer  campaign  on 
Canned  Florida  Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit 
Juice  in  the  following  consumer  publications: 

American  Weekly  True  Story  Magazine 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  Pictorial  Review 
McCall’s  Magazine  Good  Housekeeping 
Macfadden  WOMEN’S  GROUP  This  Week 
WOMAN’S  Home  Companion 

and  such  trade  magazines  as  the  Chain  Store 
Age,  National  Grocers  Bulletin,  Hotel  Man¬ 
agement,  Progressive  Grocer,  Soda  Fountain, 


American  Druggist,  Super  Market  Merchan¬ 
diser  and  The  Canner. 

With  this  advertising  support,  record  sum¬ 
mer  profits  can  be  realized  on  these  delicious 
summer  favorites.  Plan  now  to  put  Canned 
Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit  Juice  at  the  top  of 
your  list  of  profitable  items  to  push  this  summer. 

To  help  dealers,  Continental  offers  a  book¬ 
let  on  how  to  **Make  Canned  Food  Dis¬ 
plays  Speak  for  Themselves.”  Simply 
write  direct  for  a  supply  absolutely  free. 

This  space  contributed  by  the 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 
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EDITORIALS 


Be  not  alarmed — By  the  rantings  and  ravings 
of  the  “interest”  and  the  politicians  over  “Pack¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Court”  because  (a)  that  has 
been  done  before  a  dozen  times  and  our  Constitution 
was  not  wrecked,  nor  will  it  be  now ;  and  (b)  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  find  enough  to  use  as  packing  ma¬ 
terial,  who  would  obey  the  commands  of  even  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  if  he  had  any  such  intentions,  or  of  any 
other  future  President.  For  it  has  happened  in  history 
that  political  hacks  have  been  put  into  responsible 
positions  only  to  find  that  the  responsibilities  seemed 
to  step  them  up  to  a  full  measure  of  manhood,  and  as 
such  they  failed  to  act  as  the  designers  wanted  or 
intended. 

The  heaviest  loss  the  Nation  could  have  sustained, 
next  to  the  death  of  the  President,  was  the  death  of 
Senator  Robinson.  He  was  more  familiar  with  the 
purposes  and  interest  of  this  Court  more  than  anyone 
else,  next  to  the  President,  and  he  favored  it.  There 
is  no  man  of  honest  opinion  who  has  anything  but  the 
highest  regard  for  Senator  Robinson  because  of  his 
sterling  honesty.  If  he  felt  safe  about  it,  and  he  did, 
you  may  well  rest  easy. 

But  why  all  this  turmoil  throughout  the  country,  not 
only  in  the  dailies  but  in  many  magazines  and  journals? 
The  answer  to  that  question  would  doubtless  make 
sensational  reading,  but  only  future  historians  will 
ever  be  able  to  tell  the  true,  inward  story,  and  it  will 
be  shocking! 

And  do  not  worry  about  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law 
now  before  Congress.  The  same  horde  is  fighting 
this,  in  truth,  as  it  fights  anything  and  everything 
proposed  at  Washington.  The  fact  that  they  are 
opposed,  and  compelling  their  newsorgans  to  rant 
vociferiously  ought  to  be  reason  enough  for  any  real 
lover  of  our  country  and  our  liberty  to  take  the  other 
side.  If  our  great  Democracy  ever  goes  down  it  will 
be  at  the  hands  of  these  utterly  selfish,  unconscionable 
rascals — for  such  they  are.  They  were  not  unhorsed 
by  either  of  the  two  recent  elections;  they  are  in  the 
saddle  yet  and  riding  quietly  but  hard.  They  are  not 
as  bold  as  they  used  to  be,  but  are  far  more  cunning. 

The  hot  debate  in  Congress  is  all  politics  in  our 
opinion.  The  Democratic  Senators  opposing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  are  merely  trying  to  win  what  they  think  is  public 
opinion  so  that  they  will  be  in  line  for  presidential 
nomination  at  the  next  election.  They  are  riding  with 
what  they  consider  the  great  public  feeling  on  this 
Court  question,  just  as  they  did  on  the  question  of 


prohibition  and  with  just  as  much  honesty.  Watch  the 
show,  but  don’t  get  uneasy.  The  enactments  they  rant 
against  never  turn  out  as  bad  as  they  picture  them  nor 
as  bad  as  their  newsorgans  strive  to  make  you  believe. 

♦  *  ♦ 

OUR  OWN  TROUBLES— We  had  thought  to  issue  a 
challenge  to  the  National  Canners  Association  and  even 
to  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  to  smoke  out 
the  “Nigger-in-the-wood-pile”  causing  the  present 
epidemic  of  low  prices  on  staple  canned  foods,  but  what 
we  probably  need  is  a  congressional  investigation  to 
get  the  books  and  the  records.  Don’t  fool  yourself, 
these  prices  have  not  just  happened.  They  have  been 
carefully  engineered — and  most  successfully.  They 
are  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Law. 
Anyone  who  supposed  that  the  juicy  “Advertising 
allowances”  formerly  gathered  by  the  great  chains  and 
buying  organizations  would  be  passed  up  and  forgotten, 
does  not  know  his  “onions”.  There  is  more  then  one 
way  to  “skin  a  rabbit”  and  we  think  the  new  way  is 
in  operation.  If  those  two  great  associations  are  as 
National  as  their  names  imply  they  ought  at  least 
instigate  such  an  investigation. 

The  whole  thing  looks  peculiar,  to  say  the  least. 
Futures  have  been  sold  in  lighter  quantities  then  ever, 
but  these  low  prices  have  brought  demands  to  rewrite 
downward  such  future  prices,  as  a  writer  quoted  in 
last  week’s  issue  showed.  That  writer  did  well  in  can¬ 
celling  the  contracts  and  will  profit  handsomely  latter, 
but  not  all  have  the  nerve  to  do  that.  If  they  had  any 
nerve,  of  course,  they  would  stand  on  their  rights  and 
throw  the  contracts  into  Court.  But  they  should  not 
be  subjected  to  such  unfairness  and  trouble. 

On  spot  sales  it  is  very  plain  that  there  have  been 
very  few  sales  as  gauged  in  total  cases.  Canners  have 
refused  to  part  with  the  goods  at  such  below-cost 
prices.  Why  then  are  the  prices  spoken  of  as  the 
market?  Simply  and  entirely  because  some  “con¬ 
trolled”  or  “owned”  canners  have  sold  and  “the  parties 
at  interest”  have  made  the  most  of  such  sales,  blazoning 
them  everywhere  as  the  market.  In  that  sense  the 
market  is  in  no  way  natural,  as  every  old  operator 
readily  recognizes.  Well,  who  is  creating  this  false 
market  ?  That  ought  to  be  worth  finding  out,  and  every 
member  of  these  Associations  is  vitally  interested  in 
protection  against  such  manipulators.  For  if  the 
prices  hold  the  canners  face  the  loss  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  on  goods  yet  to  be  sold,  as  well  as 
upon  futures,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  number  who 
will  be  forced  into  bankruptcy.  What  are  our  Associa- 
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tions  for  if  not  to  protect  the  members  from  such 
wolves?  Fine  as  is  the  protection  against  damage 
claims  by  the  special  committee  which  might  be  called 
the  Dectective  Committee,  its  savings  are  picayunish  as 
compared  to  what  might  be  saved  the  entire  canned 
foods  industry  if  this  committee  would  turn  its  in¬ 
vestigations  to  this  task  in  co-operation  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

What  nonsense  such  claims  that  “cost  of  production 
is  now  definitely  established”  for  canned  tomatoes  ex¬ 
cept  “the  cost  of  raw  stock”  and  claims  indicating  still 
lower  prices. 

Everyone  knows  that  it  will,  and  is,  costing  more  to 
pack  goods  this  season  then  in  any  year  except  the 
war  years;  everyone  knows  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  damage  to  growing  crops  is  being  done 
by  caterpillars,  cinch  bugs,  boll  weavel  or  worms  and 
everybody  knows  that  crops  are  proving  disappointing ; 
everyone  knows  the  carry-overs  were  lighter  than  ever ; 
everyone  knows  that  public  demand  for  canned  foods 
is  at  an  all-time  high,  and  finally,  everyone  knows  that 
prices  on  all  other  food  products — as  well  as  on  mer¬ 
chandise — are  steadily  mounting  higher  and  higher. 
Why  then  are  canned  foods  prices  dipping  lower  and 
lower  ? 

It  is  not  only  right  to  investigate  this  contradictory 
condition,  for  as  a  prime  foods  factor  the  people  have 
more  than  a  passing  interest;  but  the  start  should  be 
instigated  by  the  industries  great  Associations.  The 
members  should  demand  such  an  investigation  and  the 
end  of  the  most  disturbing  feature  that  has  ever  faced 
the  industry.  We  repeat,  it  is  not  natural;  it  follows 
no  previous  market  experience.  There  is  something 
rotten  about  it. 

*  * 

HISTORICAL  INACCURACY — Elsewhere  we  print 
an  explanation  of  the  canner  who  seemed  to  be  in 
business  at  the  age  of  14 — and  it  is  not  only  interesting 
but  important.  The  facts  now  seem  to  prove  that 
Thomas  Kensett,  Sr.,  took  out  the  patent  on  canning, 
and  not  his  son  who  made  such  a  name  for  himself 
afterwards.  You  will  be  interested  in  reading  this 
story. 

:tc  *  * 

NEGLECT — In  this  month’s  issue  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  one  of  the  finest  of  publications, 
we  have  just  read  a  very  interesting  article  “On  goes 
Wisconsin”  by  Glanville  Smith,  extolling  the  beauties 
and  wonders  as  well  as  the  business  and  pleasures  of 
that  great  State.  Mr.  Smith  goes  into  minute  detail 
of  what  he  considers  the  great  industries  of  the  State, 
but  not  one  word  about  the  canning  industry,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  that  State.  The  magazine  and  Mr.  Smith 
owe  an  apology  to  an  industry  that  has  done  as  much 
to  make  it  famous  as  any;  and  immensely  more  then 
some  that  were  featured. 

On  Monday  night  this  week  an  interesting  radio 
program  told  all  about  the  greatness  and  glories  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  from  its  Poets,  to  its  field  corn; 
but  again  not  one  word  about  Indiana’s  great  canning 
industry.  Here  are  two  bad  oversights  and  maybe 
we  are  to  blame  as  much  as  any  other,  but  wherever 
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the  fault,  someone  in  the  industry  should  have  known 
that  these  were  on  the  fire  and  seen  to  it  that  the 
authors  were  reminded  of  the  prominent  part  played 
by  canned  foods.  Indianians  as  also  Wisconsinites 
should  feel  slighted  at  being  so  completely  ignored. 
Other  States  should  better  watch  and  be  on  their  guard. 

• 

BIDDLE  ORDERED  TO  CEASE  AND  DESIST 

HE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  on  July 
17th  issued  a  cease  and  desist  order  against  the 
Biddle  Purchasing  Company,  New  York  City,  and 
a  group  of  sellers  who  pay  brokerage  to  Biddle  and  a 
group  of  buyers  who  receive  such  fees  from  Biddle. 

The  complaint  in  the  Biddle  case  charged  the  re¬ 
spondents  with  violation  of  the  so-called  brokerage 
section  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  The  order  re¬ 
quires  the  sellers  to  discontinue  paying  to  the  Biddle 
Purchasing  Company  any  commissions  on  sales  of 
commodities  as  brokerage,  or  as  an  allowance  in  lieu 
thereof,  which  commission  is  intended  to  be  paid  over 
by  Biddle  to  any  purchaser  of  such  commodities.  The 
buyers  are  ordered  to  cease  accepting  from  the  Biddle 
company  any  commission  which  has  been  paid  to  it  as 
brokerage,  or  as  an  allowance  in  lieu  thereof,  by  a 
seller  of  commodities  on  sales  made  by  such  seller  to 
the  buyers. 

The  Biddle  company  is  directed  to  cease  and  desist 
from  receiving  from  any  seller  any  brokerage  com¬ 
missions  if  such  commissions  are  intended  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  buyer  or  to  be  applied  for  his  use  and 
benefit ;  and  also  from  paying  to  any  purchaser  of  com¬ 
modities  any  commission  received  as  brokerage  from 
the  seller. 

And  Biddle  Answers  : 


(See  page  28) 
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Insects  oF  Immediate  Interest 
to  Tomato  Canners 

hy  J.  J.  Davis 

Department  of  Entoinology,  Purdue  University 


Four  insects  have  appeared  as  threats  to  the  tomato 
canning  crop  during  recent  weeks.  They  are  the 
potato  aphid,  common  stalk  borer,  tomato  fruit 
worm  and  tomato  horn  worm.  The  following  notes 
may  be  of  value  to  canners  and  growers. 

Potato  Aphid.  This  small,  green  or  pinkish  aphid 
has  appeared  in  greater  abundance  throughout  the 
central  part  of  Indiana  than  for  many  years.  They 
cluster  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  and  on  the  ter¬ 
minal  shoots  and  may  affect  the  set  and  size  of  fruits ; 
however,  they  are  probably  of  most  importance  as  car¬ 
riers  of  tomato  mosaic  disease.  Control  operations  will 
probably  be  profitable.  Insecticide  controls  include 
spraying  with  nicotine  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  one  pint 
to  100  gallons  of  water  in  which  six  pounds  of  soap 
have  been  dissolved,  or  the  use  of  a  21/0  per  cent  nico¬ 
tine  dust. 

Common  Stalk  Borer.  This  brown  worm  with 
white  stripes  and  usually  with  a  solid  brown  area  near 
the  middle  resembling  a  bruised  spot,  has  been  reported 
quite  common  in  corn  and  tomato  within  the  past  week. 
The  worms  are  still  only  about  I/4,  to  1/2  grown  and  may 
yet  do  considerable  damage.  The  adult  moths  lay  eggs 
in  the  fall  in  grassy  and  weedy  places,  and  therefore, 
the  infestations  usually  develop  around  the  margins  or 
borders  of  fields.  Early  in  the  spring  the  tiny  larvae 
burrow  in  stalks  of  timothy  and  blue  grass,  causing  the 
heads  to  die  and  turn  white.  Later  they  migrate  to 
thicker  stemmed  plants  such  as  weeds,  tomatoes  and 
corn.  Each  larva  may  migrate  to  several  plants  be¬ 
cause  as  the  one  infested  begins  to  wilt  they  usually 
migrate  to  another.  Obviously  the  logical  control  is 
preventative  by  keeping  field  borders  clean  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.  Where  the  borers  infest  tomatoes,  one 
may  secure  a  reasonable  amount  of  practical  relief  by 
hand  destruction  of  the  borers.  This  may  be  done  by 
pinching  stalks  of  infested  plants  to  crush  borers  or 
perhaps  better,  since  a  wilted  plant  seldom  recuperates, 
would  be  to  pull  infested  plants  and  destroy  them  to 
prevent  migration  of  borers  to  other  plants.  Spraying 
and  poison  bait  are  of  little  value. 

Horn  Worms.  The  large,  green  horn  worm,  so- 
called  because  of  the  horn  like  projection  near  the  end 
of  the  body,  commonly  eats  foliage  and  is  usually  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  defoilator.  However,  it  frequently  eats  into 
the  green  fruits  but  does  not  enter  the  fruits  as  does 


the  fruit  worm.  Hand  picking  is  sometimes  resorted 
to  with  good  results.  Dusting  as  for  the  fruit  worm  is 
effective  for  the  younger  larvae,  although  nearly  full 
grown  are  difficult  to  kill. 

Tomato  Fruit  Worm.  This  insect,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  corn  ear  worm,  continues  to  be  reported 
as  very  serious  on  tomatoes  throughout  the  southern 
half  of  the  state  and  based  on  observations  of  previous 
years,  we  may  anticipate  a  continued  abundance  until 
killed  off  in  the  fall  by  cold  weather,  unless  controlled 
by  artificial  means.  The  early  appearance  of  this  pest 
is  probably  explained  by  the  mild  winter  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  insect  to  overwinter  farther  north  than 
usual,  together  with  wet  weather  providing  a  lux¬ 
uriant  growth  of  plant  life  which  would  be  favorable 
to  the  worm.  We  have  already  given  information  on 
the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  fruit  worm  in  an 
earlier  letter  and  this  need  not  be  repeated  here,  except 
to  repeat  that  there  will  likely  be  three  generations  of 
the  worms.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  egg  laying 
of  the  first  moths  w^as  extended  over  a  rather  long 
period  and  there  is  a  continuous  entry  of  worms  and 
no  very  distinct  peaks  of  abundance.  Various  mat¬ 
erials  have  been  recommended  including  calcium  arsen¬ 
ate,  barium  or  calcium  fluosilicates,  and  Paris  green. 
Results  to  date  indicate  calcium  arsenate  as  a  dust  with 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  dusting  hydrated  lime,  to  give 
best  results.  Spraying  is  more  difficult,  and  perhaps 
less  effective,  and  besides  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  use  a  sprayer  in  a  tomato  field  after  the  vines 
make  growth.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  outer  leaves 
and  we  have  observed  that  most  of  the  worms  enter 
fruits  near  the  stem  end.  Therefore,  the  dust  should 
be  directed  so  as  to  cover  the  sides  and  top  of  the  plant. 
Perhaps  the  most  desirable  inexpensive  duster  for  most 
acreages  is  the  rotary  duster.  The  application  should 
be  thorough,  applying  20  pounds  to  the  acre  or  more  if 
the  vines  are  large.  The  applications  should  be  made  at 
ten  days  to  two  week  intervals.  The  importance  of  pre¬ 
cautions  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  Special 
supervision  should  be  given  picking  and  culling  in 
fields.  All  worm-eaten  fruits  should  be  culled  before 
taken  to  factory,  and  as  many  of  these  may  still  contain 
worms  it  would  be  well  to  dump  culls  in  pits.  It  is  of 
greatest  importance  that  unusual  care  be  given  to  sort¬ 
ing  fruit  in  factory  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible, 
every  likelihood  of  contamination. 
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Digging  Up  Facts  For 

"THE  CANNING  CLAN" 

by  Earl  Chapin  May 


This  is  an  experience  which  every  professional 
historian  encounters,  generally  in  his  imagination. 
Only  a  few  can  boast  of  it  as  an  actuality.  I  am 
referring  to  an  almost  accidental  acquaintance  with  a 
genuine  lover  of  research,  one  who  helps  the  historian 
out  of  a  mighty  tough  hole,  and  thus  founds  a  very 
deep  friendship  although  the  historian  and  the  research 
enthusiast  may  never  meet,  except  by  correspondence. 
The  hero  of  my  most  thrilling  experience  since  I  began 
working  on  my  history  of  the  canning  industry  is  H. 
Findlay  French,  Director  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of 
the  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce. 

Soon  after  beginning  my  study  of  this  subject  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  dates  presented  itself.  According  to  the  best 
obtainable  information,  Thomas  Kensett,  a  native  of 
England  where  he  was  born  in  1814,  obtained  a  patent 
on  canning  food,  in  this  country,  during  1825.  It  was 
authoritatively  stated  that  President  Monroe  signed 
the  patent.  Laying  aside  the  other  authoritative  state¬ 
ment  that  Thomas  Kensett  canned  foods  in  New  York 
City  in  1818,  the  episode  of  the  1825  patent  sounded  as 
though  Thomas  Kensett  was  decidedly  precocious. 

Yet  pictures  of  Thomas  Kensett  (1814-1877)  had 
appeared  in  our  best  trade  magazines  for  many  years. 
Looking  into  this  phase  of  my  problem,  I  learned,  also 
on  good  authority,  that  the  illustration  referred  to  was 
obtained  by  a  prominent  can  manufacturing  company, 
was  reproduced  in.  The  American  Grocer,  during  1910 
or  thereabouts  and  had  been  subsequently  used  in  brief 
historical  studies  of  the  canning  industry. 

I  sought  some  solution  by  appealing  to  the  United 
States  Patent  Offiice,  Department  of  Commerce,  Was- 
ington,  D.  C.  Back  came  this  reply,  dated  November 
30,  1936. 

“My  dear  Mr.  May: 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  Novem¬ 
ber  25. 

The  records  of  the  office  show  that  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Ezra  Dagget  and  Thomas  Kensett  on  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  1825,  for  preserving  animal  substances.  The 
office,  however,  has  no  copy  of  this  patent,  which  it 
could  furnish  you,  nor  from  which  it  could  make  a 
photostat,  as  this  patent  was  among  the  records  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  fire  of  1836.  The  only  thing  we  have  is 
the  record  in  the  old  Patent  Office  reports  that  such 
a  patent  was  issued. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  Brearley  (SGD.) 

Chief  Clerk.” 

This  letter  substantiated  information  previously 
given  by  0.  L.  Deming,  veteran  editor  of  a  Chicago 
trade  periodical.  But  it  left  the  late  Mr.  Kensett 
acquiring  a  patent  at  the  tender  age  of  eleven  years. 


In  the  midst  of  my  mental  turmoil  my  friend,  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Rife  of  Baltimore  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
March,  1936,  Baltimore  Magazine  carrying  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  on  the  original  Sinclair-Scott  Company 
in  which  the  famous  R.  P.  (“Bob”)  Scott  and  Mr. 
Rife’s  late  father  were  prominent. 

Running  down  the  origin  of  other  statements  in  that 
article  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Roberts  of  the 
Lord-Mott  Company,  Baltimore.  Replying  to  my  in¬ 
quiry,  Mr.  F.  W.  Lawson  of  that  Company  referred  me 
to  Mr.  French,  as  author  of  the  historical  article. 

Mr.  French’s  courteous  reply  led  me  to  ask  him  to 
unravel  the  mystery  of  the  precocious  Thomas  Kensett. 
Although  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  so  much  historical 
material  during  the  Baltimore  fire  of  1904,  Mr.  French 
stayed  with  me  on  the  Kensett  investigation,  in  the 
meanwhile  digging  up  some  rare  information  on  the 
late  Louis  McMurray,  king  of  Maryland  corn  canners 
during  the  1880’s.  Never  forgetting  the  Kensett  prob¬ 
lem,  Mr.  H.  Findlay  French  made  the  following  report 
to  me  on  April  22,  1937 : 

“Dear  Mr.  May: 

At  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  fortune  was 
with  me.  I  discovered  a  dust  covered  volume  entitled 
‘Baltimore,  Past  and  Present,  with  Biographical  Sket¬ 
ches  of  its  Representative  Men.’  On  page  339  was  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Kensett.” 

Mr.  French  enclosed  me  photostatic  copies  of  four 
pages  which  proved  that  the  first  Thomas  Kensett  came 
to  America  from  England,  just  as  recorded  in  Ameri¬ 
can  canning  histories;  that  he  and  his  father-in-law, 
Ezra  Daggett,  secured  a  patent  on  canning  food  in  1825 
and  that  the  senior  Kensett  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  June,  1829. 

The  records  Mr.  French  uncovered  also  proved  that 
Thomas  Kensett,  2nd  was  born  in  1814  and  died  in  1877 
but  (And  this  was  where  the  researching  Mr.  French 
upset  a  Baltimore  applecart),  there  was  no  record 
of  the  first  Thomas  Kensett  canning  anything  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  the  second  Thomas  Kensett  did  not  start 
canning  food  in  Maryland  until  1849  when  he  removed 
from  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

Hence,  the  canning  industry  did  not  start  at  Balti¬ 
more  until  1849,  instead  of  1834  as  generally  reported. 

But  the  indefatigable  Mr.  French  is  working  on  an¬ 
other  clue.  I  have  asked  him  to  see  if  he  can  substani- 
ate  a  statement  in  an  old  Maine  chronicle  that  Edward 
Wright  started  to  pack  oysters  in  Baltimore  between 
1838  and  1840.” 

(It  will  be  noted  there  has  been  a  historical  con¬ 
fusion  with  Thomas  Kensett  the  father  and  Thomas 
Kensett  the  son  who  became  famous  in  the  canning 
industry.) 
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Experience  has  been  our  greatest  teacher  .  .  .  now  it  is 
your  greatest  safeguard. 

For  34  years  we  have  been  growing  and  selling  seeds.  We 
have  graded  and  selected,  regraded  and  reselected,  colors 
and  shapes  and  flavors  and  high  yielding  qualities. 

Now  we  have  a  complete  line  of  dependable  seeds  for  par¬ 
ticular  canners  and  picklers.  Now  you  can  benefit  by 
our  years  of  experience.  Specify  Woodruff  Seeds. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Milford 


Connecticut 


Branches  and  shipping  points; 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Rocky  Fo 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Mercedes,  Texas, 


Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Basin,  Wyo.,  Bellerose,  L.  I.  and  others. 


“THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS” 

at  your  service  for  Quick  Shipment 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

for  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Citrus 
"Fruits,  Seafoods 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  EQUIPPED 
Write  For  Catalogue  No.  600 


Robins  Improved  Stringless 
Bean  Cutter 


Robins  Standard  Retort 


Robins  Rotary 
Pea&  Bean  Washer 


Chisholm-Ryder^  Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 

Stringless  Bean  Presrader 

Manufacturers  of  a  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 


Robins  Perforated  Crates 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  MATTERS 

Questions  and  Answers 

From  the  Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Actual  money,  when  paid  as  wages,  is  not  the  sole  basis 
on  which  the  tax  is  levied.  Goods,  clothing,  lodging,  if 
a  part  of  compensation  for  services,  are  wages  and  a  fair 
and  reasonable  value  must  be  arrived  at  and  become 
subject  to  the  tax. 

Commissions  on  sales,  bonuses  and  premiums  on  insur¬ 
ance  are  wages  and  taxable. 

Officers  of  corporations  whether  or  not  receiving  com¬ 
pensation  are  considered  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation. 

Wages  paid  during  sick  leave  or  vacation,  or  at  dis¬ 
missal  are  taxable. 

Traveling  expenses  required  by  salesmen  are  not  wages 
if  the  salesmen  account  for,  by  receipts  or  otherwise,  their 
reasonable  expenditures.  That  part  for  which  no  account¬ 
ing  is  made  is  construed  as  a  wage  and  is  taxable. 

Exercise  great  care  in  filling  out  Treasury  forms  SS-1 
and  940.  Directions  are  easy  to  follow  and  correct  returns 
mean  no  unnecessary  delay. 


Delinquent  employers  in  the  canning  industry  have  been 
advised  by  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Guy  T.  Helvering 
to  make  immediate  tax  returns  as  required  under  the  provisions 
of  Titles  VIII  and  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  avoid 
further  payment  of  drastic  penalties  which  are  now  accruing. 

Commissioner  Helvering  pointed  out  that  every  person  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  canning  industry  came  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  VIII,  which  imposes  an  income  tax  on  the  wages  of  every 
taxable  individual  and  an  excise  tax  on  the  pay  roll  of  every 
employer  of  one  or  more.  This  tax  is  payable  monthly  at  the 
office  of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  present  rate 
for  employer  and  employee  alike  is  one  per  cent  of  the  taxable 
wages  paid  and  received. 

Under  Title  IX  of  the  Act,  employers  of  eight  or  more  per¬ 
sons  must  pay  an  excise  tax  on  their  annual  pay  roll.  This  tax 
went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1936,  and  tax  payments  were 
due  from  the  employers,  and  the  employers  alone,  at  the  office 
of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  on  the  first  of  this  year. 
This  tax  is  payable  annually,  although  the  employer  may  elect 
to  pay  it  in  regular  quarterly  installments. 

The  employer  is  held  responsible  for  the  collection  of  his 
employee’s  tax  under  Title  VIII,  the  Commissioner  explained, 
and  is  required  to  collect  it  when  the  wages  are  paid  the 
employee,  whether  it  be  weekly  or  semi-monthly.  Once  the 
employer  makes  the  one  per  cent  deduction  from  the  employee’s 
pay,  he  becomes  the  custodian  of  Federal  funds  and  must 
account  for  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

This  is  done,  Mr.  Helvering  said,  when  the  employer  makes 
out  Treasury  form  SS-1,  which,  accompanied  by  the  employee- 
employer  tax,  is  filed  during  the  month  directly  following  the 
month  in  which  the  taxes  were  collected.  All  tax  payments 
must  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
in  the  district  in  which  the  employer’s  place  of  business  is 
located. 

Penalties  for  delinquencies  are  levied  against  the  employer,  not 
the  employee,  the  Commissioner  pointed  out,  and  range  from 
5  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  tax  due,  depending  on  the 
period  of  delinquency.  Criminal  action  may  be  taken  against 
those  who  willfully  refuse  to  pay  their  taxes, 


The  employers  of  one  or  more  are  also  required  to  file 
Treasury  forms  SS-2  and  SS-2a.  Both  are  informational  forms 
and  must  be  filed  at  Collectors’  offices  not  later  than  next  July 
31,  covering  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  After  that  they 
are  to  be  filed  at  regular  quarterly  intervals.  Form  SS-2  will 
show  all  the  taxable  wages  paid  to  all  employees  and  SS-2a  the 
taxable  wages  paid  each  employee. 

Participation  in  a  state  unemployment  compensation  fund, 
approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  does  not  exempt  em¬ 
ployers  from  the  excise  tax  under  Title  IX,  Commissioner 
Helvering  said.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  there  is  no  state  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  fund  relieve  the  employer  of  his  Federal 
tax  payments.  In  those  states  where  an  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  fund  has  been  approved,  deductions  up  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  Federal  tax  are  allowed  the  employer  who  has  already 
paid  his  state  tax.  These  deductions  are  not  allowed  unless  the 
state  tax  has  been  paid. 

This  tax  is  due  in  full  from  all  employers  in  states  having 
no  approved  fund.  The  rate  for  1936  was  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  annual  pay  roll  containing  eight  or  more  employees,  and 
for  1937  it  is  two  per  cent.  The  rate  increases  to  three  per 
cent  in  1938  when  it  reaches  its  maximum.  The  annual  returns 
are  made  on  Treasury  form  940. 

An  employer  who  employs  eight  or  more  persons  on  each  of 
twenty  calendar  days  during  a  calendar  year,  each  day  being 
in  a  different  calendar  week,  is  liable  to  the  tax.  The  same 
persons  do  not  have  to  be  employed  during  that  period,  nor 
do  the  hours  of  employment  have  to  be  the  same. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
(Continued) 

11.  QUESTION — My  employer  says  he  has  to  keep  my 
Social  Security  account  number  card.  Can  he  do  that? 

11.  ANSWER — No.  An  employer  may  not  keep  the  account 
card  of  an  employee.  He  must  give  it  to  the  employee,  although 
the  employer  must  keep  a  record  of  the  number  so  he  can  make 
the  reports  required  of  him  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 

12.  QUESTION — Does  the  Social  Security  law  apply  to  per¬ 
sons  under  21  years  of  age  who  are  employed  in  covered 
occupations? 

12.  ANSWER— Yes. 

13.  QUESTION — I  am  just  opening  up  a  new  business.  Do 
I  have  to  apply  for  an  employer’s  identification  number? 

13.  ANSWER— Yes. 

14.  QUESTION — I  have  just  received  my  copy  of  Form 
SS-2a.  I  have  several  employees  who  do  not  have  account  num¬ 
bers.  What  am  I  required  to  do? 

14.  ANSWER — First,  ask  each  employee  if  he  ever  has  filed 
an  application  for  an  account  number.  Any  employee  who  has 
not  applied  for  a  number — using  Form  SS-5 — should  do  so  at 
once.  Application  form  can  be  gotten  from  your  post  office  or 
nearest  Social  Security  Board  Field  Office.  Second,  employees 
who  have  applied,  but  have  not  received  a  number,  should  file 
again — using  Form  SS-5,  paying  particular  attention  to  question 
14  on  that  form.  When  they  get  their  numbers  they  should 
make  them  known  to  you  so  that  you  can  make  your  informa¬ 
tional  returns  to  the  Treasury. 

15.  QUESTION — I  work  in  a  roadside  hotel,  which  is  on  a 
farm.  Part  of  my  work  consists  of  serving  dining  room  guests 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  am  em- 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


The  new  3^  Husker  (right),  at  unprece¬ 
dented  speed,  will  pay  for  itself  hy  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  corn  alone.  The  new  3^  Cutter 
(below)  produces  many  more  cans  per  ton-of- 
corn  than  any  other  mechanical  cutting 
method. 


Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped  machines  are 
built  by  one  of  the  country’s  leading  precision  tool 
manufacturers,  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Division 
of  Borg-Wamer  Corporation,  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature 
covering  Corn  Canning 

Equipment  and  the  JuC  Method 
of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn 


Westminster,  Maryland 


STANDARDIZE 
WITH  LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT  FOR 
TOMATO  PRODUCTS 


tMAKE  THIS  STEAM  SYSTEM 

MORE  NECESSARY 

Fuel  costs  are  increasing — which  makes  FUEL 
SAVING  more  necessary.  The  Stickle  Differenti¬ 
al  Drainage  and  Boiler  Return  System  decreases 
fuel  consumption  15%  to  25%.  Its  action  is  so 
positive  that  actual  saving  in  fuel  for  any  plant 
can  he  accurately  estimated  in  advance.  It  us¬ 
ually  will  save  enough  in  one  season  to  pay  for  in¬ 
stallation.  While  this  is  true  it  makes  possible 
other  definite  results  which  alone  recommend  its 

1.  Reduces  quantity  of  make-up  water  required. 
2.  Reduces  boiler  scale  and  corrosive  oxygen. 

3.  Eliminates  hot  water  overflow  and  flash  steam 

4.  Reduces  maintenance  for  traps,  return  lines, 

5.  Returns  rondensate  to  boilers  at  320°  to  340°, 

6.  Increases  boiler  capacity  in  proportion  to  fuel 

7.  Greatly  improves  efficiency  of  processing  units 

A  self-contained  unit  that  can  be  installed  into  present  system  without  interrupting 
operations. 

Write  or  wire  for  complete  information  and  attractive  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  saving  money  for  other  canners — it  will  for  you. 


Langsenkamp  Equipment  has  fully  demonstrat¬ 
ed  its  superiority  for  capacity,  efficiency,  quality 
and  low  production  cost.  A  complete  line  for 
tomato  products. 


Indiana  Juice  Extractors 
make  finer  juice  at  half 
the  cost.  Langsenkamp 
Hot -Break  System  in¬ 
creases  volume  of  high 
quality  juice. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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EXEMPT  THE  PIECE-WORKERS 

RESIDENT  LAMBLE  of  the  Baltimore  Canned 
Foods  Exchange  calls  attention  to  an  exemption 
that  should  by  all  means  be  allowed.  But  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  have  to  ask  it,  and  even  urge  it.  He  says : 

Mr.  Harry  Imwold,  July  18,  1937. 

W.  F.  Assau  Canning  Company, 

Dear  Harry: 

The  letter  I  am  enclosing  is  of  urgent  impor¬ 
tance  and  may  I  ask  our  honorable  secretary  that 
he  have  same  mimeographed  or  otherwise  copied 
and  mailed  promptly  to  every  member  of  our  ex¬ 
change,  together  with  a  letter  from  your  goodself 
requesting  that  they  read  same  carefully  and 
present  such  thoughts  or  suggestions  as  they  may 
desire  to  include  or  omit  in  the  framing  of  such 
letter,  which  it  is  our  intention  to  distribute  to 
the  secretary  of  every  canning  association  request¬ 
ing  same  be  brought  before  their  members  for 
action.  Also  it  is  our  intention  to  have  such  letter 
published  and  brought  before  the  industry  as 
prominently  as  possible  through  the  different  trade 
journals  and  other  publications. 

Sincerely  yours,  Wm.  E.  Lamble. 

4=  *  * 

July  17,  1937. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods 
Exchange : 

The  canning  industry,  as  a  rule,  functions  only 
during  the  growing  season  of  raw  vegetables,  and 
at  this  time  great  numbers  of  piece  workers  are 
used.  These  workers  are  usually  married  people 
of  mature  years,  ones  desiring  to  supplement  the 
family  budget  with  the  extra  money  made  during 
the  canning  season,  and  after  the  packing  season 
very  few  of  them  work  at  anything  else.  The 
season  is  short,  lasting  only  about  ten  to  fifteen 
weeks  per  year.  These  workers  come  and  go  of 
their  own  accord  and  the  employer  has  very  little 
jurisdiction  over  them.  The  earning  capacity  of 
the  workers  as  a  whole  is  very  small,  due  to  age 
and  the  irregular  time  of  working,  and  a  fair 
average  worker  would  not  earn  more  than  $200. 
per  season.  The  gigantic  task  of  keeping  records 
of  the  earnings  of  these  people  in  comparison  to 
the  results  obtained  by  them,  cannot  be  compared. 
The  average  worker  after  ten  years’  work,  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  would  be  entitled  to  only 
(based  on  average  earnings  of  $200.00  yearly)  a 
flat  sum  of  31/)  per  cent  of  his-  earnings,  or 
$70.00. 

The  general  practice  in  the  canning  industry 
from  its  start,  has  been  to  pay  piece  workers  cash 
after  each  basket  or  bucket  of  work  is  finished. 
Now  it  is  necessary  to  use  other  means  of  payment, 
which  costs  the  industry  thousands  of  dollars  extra 
each  year  and  which  the  employee  does  not  look 
upon  with  favor.  We  think,  with  the  co-operation 
of  other  trade  organizations  in  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  with 
our  Senators,  that  Congress  during  its  present 
session  may  modify  the  Social  Security  Act  per¬ 
taining  to  “piece  workers”  in  the  canning  indus¬ 


try,  and  class  them  the  same  as  the  agricultural 
workers. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  that  preparers  of  raw  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  agricultural 
interests.  Your  comments  would  be  appreciated. 

Wm.  E.  Lamble,  President, 
Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange. 

NEW  ACRICULTU*RAL  UNION  WILL 
ORGANIZE  FARM  LABOR 

RGANIZATION  of  the  “United  Cannery,  Agri¬ 
cultural,  Packing  and  Allied  Workers  of 
America”  in  Denver  last  week  was  a  move  of 
far  greater  importance  to  the  food  trades  and  to  the 
business  in  general  than  has  been  widely  realized,  the 
American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution  reveals. 

Since  a  formerly  desultory  and  scattered  movement 
to  unionize  packinghouse  and  agricultural  workers  has 
crystalized  into  a  national  organization  with  the  fin¬ 
ancial  backing  of  CIO,  farmers  and  packers  are  up 
against  a  new  organizing  force  that  they  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  experienced  between  the  canners  and  packers 
and  the  farmers,  who  will  resist  efforts  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  to  put  farm  labor  on  the  same  basis  as 
industrial  labor. 

Organization  efforts  of  the  new  union  may  effect  the 
packing  of  1937  crops  and  reflect  in  higher  food  prices 
if  organizers  handling  the  movement  are  capable  of 
carrying  out  their  plans  for  concentrated  organization 
as  speedily  as  they  expect  the  Institute  points  out. 

Denver  will  be  the  temporary  headquarters,  but  the 
new  organization  plans  to  divide  the  country  into  eight 
districts,  conduct  an  intensive  drive  in  each  district  to 
organize  unions  in  canneries,  packinghouses  and  among 
agricultural  workers  generally.  General  overhead  ex¬ 
pense  at  Denver  and  in  each  of  the  territories  will  be 
borne  by  the  CIO  treasury  until  dues  from  the  affiliated 
unions  and  their  expected  membership  can  cover  or¬ 
ganization  expenses.  First  efforts  will  center  on  Pacific 
Coast  packinghouse  labor,  sugar  beet  field  employees  in 
the  intermountain  territory,  packinghouse  labor  around 
Baltimore  and  in  the  Ohio  valley. 

Immediate  results  of  the  organization  will  be  a 
strengthening  of  Harry  Bridges’  position  as  dictator  of 
labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  through  extension  of  his  con¬ 
trol  over  the  waterfront  into  all  labor  employed  by 
packers  and  farmers.  But  the  longer-range  results 
which  loom  will  be  another  international  union  along 
industrial  lines  that  will  work  closely  with  miners, 
steel  workers,  automobile  workers  and  other  CIO 
affiliates. 

The  meeting  of  over  75  packinghouse  and  agri¬ 
cultural  unions,  initiated  by  CIO  organizers  and  Harry 
Bridges,  voted  almost  unamously  to  desert  A  F  of  L  and 
affiliate  with  CIO,  thereby  hauling  approximately  $3,- 
500  per  month  from  the  pockets  of  A  F  of  L. 

Personal  representative  of  Mr.  Bridges  at  the  con¬ 
vention  in  Denver  was  George  Wolfe,  who  will  super¬ 
vise  organization  activities.  Donald  Henderson,  former 
Columbia  University  faculty  member  and  A  F  of  L  or¬ 
ganizer  among  New  Jersey  cannery  workers,  was 
elected  president  when  the  meeting  was  asked  to  name 
a  head  who  had  been  affiliated  with  A  F  of  L  but  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  Pacific  Coast  Labor  troubles. 
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Avoid  Trouble 
During  the  Packing 
Season 

Arrange  now  -  for  comprehensive  in¬ 
surance  protection  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  right  coverage  at  all  times  - 
for  the  minimum  cost. 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigam  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Install  a 

HEX-CONE  CLEANER,  a 
HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER  and  a 
ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN  REMOVER 
and  pack  better  quality.  This 
will  make  for  more  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  and  larger  profits  for  you. 

Let  us  help  you  with  your  problems 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

“The  Original  Grader  House** 

Bcdtimore  :  - :  Maryland 


Super 

Juice  Extractor 


In  this  new  Super  Juice  Extractor,  juice  is 
pressed  from  the  tomatoes,  not“paddled” 
or  extracted  through  centrifugal  force. 
There  is  no  aeration  of  the  product;  vita¬ 
min  C  is  carefully  retained. 


A  simple  adjustment  precisely  controls  the  density 
of  the  juice — from  a  very  light  thin  liquid  to  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  pulpy  juice. 


Easily  handles  200  to  300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per 
hour — ^producing  10  to  20  gallons  of  juice  per  minute. 


Designed  primarily  for  manufacturing  tomato 
juice — operates  equally  well  on  whole,  cold,  scalded 
or  tomatoes  which  have  been  pre-heated  and 
crushed — the  Super  Juice  Extractor  gives  splendid 
results  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Mail  coupon  for  complete  details  of  the  new  Super 
Juice  Extractor,  also  copy  of  General  Catalog 
No.  400. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^C  205  x 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

□  Full  Details  of  the  New  Super  Juice  Extractor. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  400,  with  Supplement. 

Name - - - 


Address . 
City 


.  State  _ 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

HAMBURG,  IOWA,  July  17,  1937 — Bean  crop  is  a  total 
failure  on  account  of  excessive  heat  and  drought. 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  July  20,  1937 — Crop  now  on,  condi¬ 
tion  100  per  cent. 

MEDFORD,  ORE.,  July  12,  1937 — Blue  Lake  bean  crop 
is  coming  along  nicely  and  harvesting  of  approximately 
25  tons  will  commence  soon. 

NEWVILLE,  PA.,  July  22,  1937 — Green :  Pack  nearing 
completition.  Not  more  then  60  per  cent  of  crop. 
Beetles  and  early  spring  rains  too  hard  on  fields. 

Wax :  Practically  a  failure,  may  get  40  per  cent  of  a 
crop. 

CORN 

PAXTON,  ILL.,  July  19,  1937 — Crop  at  present  looks 
very  good  and  will  probably  make  up  in  yield  for  the 
amount  drowned  out  at  planting  time. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL,  ILL.,  July  19,  1937 — Have  planted 
about  1,300  acres  of  Country  Gentleman  and  300  acres 
of  Golden  Cross.  Fair  stands  in  spite  of  erratic  season. 
Had  overcoat  weather  during  most  of  May,  about  10 
days  late  in  starting  our  plantings  and  over  two  weeks 
late  in  completing  them.  We  had  the  wettest  April 
in  a  decade  and  the  wettest  June  in  many  a  year. 
Heavy  beating  rains  harden  the  soil.  Excessive 
moisture  during  April  and  early  days  of  May  and  the 
first  eighteen  days  of  June  prevented  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  corn.  However,  we  think  prospects  now  are 
for  an  average  crop  based  on  ten-year  average.  Will 
begin  harvesting  Bantam  the  early  days  of  August. 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  July  20,  1937 — Early  plantings  very 
weedy,  late  plantings  growing  fine. 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  July  19,  1937 — Very  good  stand, 
acreage  about  the  same  as  1936.  Crop  affected  with 
Stewart’s  Disease  worse  than  former  years,  although 
we  are  using  all  hybrid  seed.  We  must  have  rain 
regularly  to  produce  anything  like  an  average  crop 
for  the  stalk  is  not  rooted  down  far  enough  to  stand 
any  dry  weather. 

LYNCHBURG,  OHIO,  July  19,  1937 — Acreage  under 
contract  was  around  700  acres,  but  due  to  wet  weather 
a  little  less  than  600  acres  were  planted.  The  first 
planting  of  about  300  acres  is  doing  nicely,  but  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  have  more  or  less  dam¬ 
aged  the  late  plantings.  From  present  indications  we 
will  have  about  80  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack. 


TOMATOES 

HIGH,  ARK.,  July  20,  1937 — A  very  small  pack  this 
season. 

HAMBURG,  IOWA,  July  17,  1937 — Tomato  crop  suffer¬ 
ing.  We  had  4.3  inches  of  rain  last  night — the  first 
rain  in  several  weeks.  Prospects  now  look  about  60 
per  cent. 

ROCKS,  MD.,  July  17,  1937 — Although  the  plants  look 
very  good  at  present  there  is  very  little  fruit  on  the 
vines  as  yet.  We  have  been  having  some  very  heavy 
rains  and  some  fields  are  very  badly  washed.  The 
wet  and  warm  weather  has  caused  the  vines  to  grow 
very  rapidly  which  makes  them  tender  and  apt  to 
cause  some  trouble  later  by  blighting. 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  July  20,  1937— Crop  looking  fine. 
Early  plantings  will  be  ready  for  picking  about  July 
25  to  August  1. 

SHERWOOD,  MD.,  July  19,  1937 — Our  acreage  is  some¬ 
what  larger  than  last  year,  but  we  have  had  entirely 
too  much  rain.  Last  week  we  had  rain  every  day  and 
patches  were  drowned  out.  Tomatoes  are  about  ten 
days  later  than  usual. 

CRANE,  MO.,  July  19,  1937 — About  75  per  cent  of 
normal  set.  Most  fields  look  80  per  cent  of  normal. 
Some  loss  in  late  fields  because  of  dry  weather.  About 
5  to  7  per  cent  of  these  are  a  failure.  The  drought 
conditions  were  broken  yesterday.  A  storm  this 
morning  knocked  off  most  of  the  blooms  now  setting. 
In  the  long  run  believe  that  the  heavy  rains  will  prove 
beneficial. 

NEWVILLE,  PA.,  July  22,  1937 — Fields  well  set.  Will 
start  packing  early  part  of  August  with  prospects  of 
a  normal  pack. 

BROWNSVILLE,  TENN.,  July  21,  1937 — Acreage  from 
30  to  40  per  cent  less  then  normal,  but  yield  on  the 
small  acreage  may  equal  the  normal  yield  of  the  larger 
acreage  as  weather  has  been  very  favorable.  Recent 
rains  have  delayed  the  opening  of  operations,  but 
tomatoes  should  be  of  a  better  quality. 

LOWRY,  VA.,  July  17,  1937 — Crop  in  fairly  good 
shape,  but  some  stem  rot.  Fruit  not  setting  to  well 
because  of  extreme  hot  weather.  Ninety-nine  degrees 
here  July  16.  Acreage  reduced  on  account  of  plant 
shortage. 

LEESVILLE,  VA.,  July  18,  1937 — The  crop  here  looks 
fairly  good;  the  yield  will  be  about  normal. 

(Continued  on  pugo  tS) 
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OF  SFMItl ' 
IH  EVERY  INCH  OF 
U  POFITE  COHVtm  BtlFS 


GET  A  FRESH  VIEWPOINT!  on 
CLEANLINESS  and  EFFICIENCY  with  the 

HANSEN 

CORN  and  LIQUID 

FILLER 


Look  at  the  Edge  ■  - H 

Be  SURE  IT’S  A  ■  in'.  ^ 

LA  PORTE  ^ 

THEN  YOU  ARE  SURE  OF  STEPPED-UP  PRODUCTION, 
LOWERED  OPERATING  COSTS  AND  TROUBLE-FREE 
SERVICE.  Widen  your  PROFIT  MARGIN.  Avoid  coeOy 
BREAKDOWN  delays  by  installing  A  LA  PORTE  sanitary 
flexible  steel  conveyor  belt.  That  has  established  new 
standards  of  performance  in  raw  material  handling,  pro¬ 
cessing.  packaging,  storing  and  shipping.  It  cuts  your 
operating  costs,  speeds  up  production  and  banishes  that 
breakdown  fear.  Guaranteed  sanitary,  acid  and  heat 
resistant.  Easy  to  repair — Extra  Long  Life — Non-stretch¬ 
ing.  All  the  highly  desirable  qualities  that  assure  stand- 
up  performance  in  peak  production.  See  Your  MILL 
Supply  House.  ...  If  they  can't  supply  you  write 
TODAY  for  full  details  and  prices. 

LA  PORTE  MAT  Cr  MFC.  CO. 

307  Brighton  Street  LA  PORTE.  INDIANA 


^Artistic 

Labels 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


Unlimited  Capacity — Speed  equal  to  closing  machine  re¬ 
quirements— No  Foaming  or  spilling— Cylinders  and  Pistons 
are  enclosed — Cans  do  not  overflow  when  filler  stops — 
Automatic  stop-no  can  no  fill— Fill  of  cans  quickly  adjusted 
— Simple  and  durable. 

Few  working  parts,  —  no  valves,  valve  casings,  valve 
plungers,  valve  slides,  or  valve  operating  cams.  All  mechani¬ 
cal  movements  smooth  in  operation.  No  noisy,  jerky  wear 
and  tear  action.  Only  four  gears,  two  alike,  so  constructed 
with  a  high  factor  of  safety  insuring  hard  wear  and  long 
usage. 


Besides  Crushed  Corn  will  handle  Liquid  and  Semi-Liquid, 
ground  and  mashed  substances  such  as  Pumpkin,  Succotash  — 
Crushed  Fruits,  Apple  Sauce,  Jams,  Preserves,  Lard,  Molasses 
and  many  other  commodities. 


The  only  filler  today  that  can  be  taken  apart  and  replaced  in  less 
than  one  minute  for  cleaning,  without  the  use  of  tools  (see  picture). 
It  is  specifically  built  for  SOUPS  and  TOMATO  PULP,  small  in  size 
but  with  an  enormous  capacity — with  a  cooker  tank  if  desired. 

HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.S.A. 

California  Representative:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO., 
200-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 

905  First  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  First  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 
Tri-State  Representative:  WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Delaware 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 
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JAPANESE  BEAN  BEETLE  is  spreading  quite  rapidly 
into  Maryland  and  Delaware.  In  order  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  bettle  and 
method  of  control,  Dr.  E.  N.  Cory,  Maryland  State 
Entomologist,  led  a  delegation  of  canners  into  the  more 
heavily  infested  areas  Thursday,  July  22nd. 

• 

TO  CURB  LOSSES  from  dented  cans  the  Transportation 
Divisions,  Association  of  American  Railroads,  59  E. 
Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  in  co-operation  with  National 
Canners  Association  and  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  is  distributing  posters  describing  “Sure 
Methods  to  Reduce  Losses  from  Dented  Cans”  and  a 
free  copy  of  a  19-page  illustrated  pamphlet  showing 
how  cars  should  be  prepared  and  canned  foods  loaded, 
both  of  particular  value  to  every  shipping  clerk. 

• 

THE  FOREST  GROVE  (OREGON)  CANNERY  will  be  reno¬ 
vated  and  remodeled  in  preparation  for  the  prune  pack 
which  starts  about  September  15th. 

THE  MANY  FRIENDS  of  Edgar  Ashby,  Lodoga  Canning 
Company,  Indianapolis,  and  past  president  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Canners  Association  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Ashby  on  Saturday,  July  10th. 

• 

THE  INDIANA  CANNERS  FIELDMEN’S  AND  INSPECTOR’S 
SCHOOL  will  be  held  at  the  Kenneth  N.  Rider  Company’s 
plant,  Trafalgar,  Indiana,  August  2nd  to  6th,  inclusive. 
Fay  Gaylord  and  J.  B.  Dickerson  will  be  in  charge. 

• 

COLOR-PHOTO-LABEL,  that  new'ly  designed  for  Del 
Monte,  clearly  and  naturally  pictures  the  product  and 
shows  the  housewife  the  size  and  type  of  fruit  she  is 
buying.  The  one  in  question  is  for  seedless  raisins. 

• 

A  15  TON  Bonded  Motor  Truck  Scale  with  a  9x20  foot 
platform  will  be  installed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cropper  of  the 
Lynn  Canning  Company,  Lynn,  Indiana. 

• 

JOHN  w.  MAILLIARD,  JR.,  president  of  Mailliard  & 
Schmiedell,  manufacturers’  agents,  whose  lines  include; 
canned  products,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Commission  in  a  shakeup  of  that  body. 

• 

WENATCHEE  VALLEY  FOODS,  INC.,  has  been  formed  at 
Cashmere,  Washington,  with  A.  L.  Tertsagain,  M.  S. 
Balaban  and  John  Chakirian  as  incorporators.  Capital 
$45,000. 

• 

THE  STOOPS  PACKING  COMPANY  is  installing  their 
second  Bonded  Motor  Truck  Scale.  A  De  Luxe  20-ton 
scale  with  a  9x30  foot  platform  will  be  installed  this 
month  at  the  Van  Wert  (Ohio)  plant. 

GRANT  MONTGOMERY  plans  to  open  a  new  plant  this 
fall  at  Alamo,  Texas,  in  time  for  the  processing  of 
grapefruit. 


MEAT  SUPPLIED  to  the  army  in  the  War  of  1812  by 
“Uncle  Sam”  Wilson  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  stamped 
“U.  S.”,  became  known  as  “Uncle  Sam’s”,  and  so  in 
turn  gave  rise  to  the  popular  name  of  our  government 
says  the  Division  of  Consumer  Information,  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

• 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY  has  just  published  the 
1937  edition  of  its  “Operators’  Handbook,”  prepared  in 
a  new  and  much  more  convenient  form  and  containing 
additional  new  and  up-to-date  information  valuable  to 
owners  and  operators  of  trucks,  buses,  tractors  or  farm 
implements  and  industrial  equipment  on  which  rubber 
tires  are  used.  Copies  are  now  available  upon  request 
to  the  company  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

• 

KEENE  SAULSBURY,  Hanover,  Pa.,  will  also  operate 
the  South  Mountain  Cannery  at  Ortanna,  Pa.,  this 
season  in  addition  to  his  Sells  Station  plant. 

• 

FREMONT  CANNING  COMPANY  and  the  Gerber  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Frement,  Michigan,  are  now  occupying 
the  new  addition  to  the  factory,  recently  completed. 
Office  and  factory  entrances  are  now  side  by  side,  open¬ 
ing  into  one  main  lobby,  a  long  room  that  extends  from 
the  former  office  entrance  to  the  former  factory  en¬ 
trance.  The  room  is  lighted  with  sky  lights  and  is 
cool  and  pleasant.  There  are  rows  of  chairs  for  wait¬ 
ing  applicants  and  visitors,  a  desk  for  a  receptionist. 

In  factory  proper  the  large  receiving  room  is  so 
arranged  that  the  trucks  can  be  backed  inside  for  un¬ 
loading.  The  receiving  room  equipment  is  arranged 
in  portable  units  which  means  that  quick  change  and 
installation  are  possible  when  another  crop  requiring 
different  handling  is  ready. 

In  the  rest  of  the  factory  many  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  during  the  winter.  Everything 
is  freshly  painted,  scrubbed  and  scoured.  A  new 
allignment  of  machinery  made  possible  by  the  removal 
of  much  equipment  into  the  new  wing  makes  a  much 
more  efficient  arrangement  for  workers.  The  large 
syrup  room  is  now  enclosed  in  glass  partitions.  A  new 
concrete  floor  has  been  laid  on  the  second  floor.  All 
in  all  the  company  now  has  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
up-to-date  plants  in  the  country. 

• 

L.  RUSSELL,  who  owns  a  cannery  at  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  is  building  a  cannery  at  Fort  Valley,  Georgia, 
for  operation  during  about  10  months  of  the  year 
canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 

• 

THE  BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES  has  announced  plans  for 
an  investigation  of  Pacifle  sardine  fisheries  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  depletion  has  set  in.  The  study  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  0.  E.  Sette,  authority 
on  food  fishes. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  panv 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 

\  RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 
%  ^  FEWEST  PARTS 


AMOVE 


THAT  TAKES 


'It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts' 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Ltibeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRDUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 


When  you  install  Peerless  Super  Huskers  in  your  com 
line,  you’ll  find  it  takes  two  feeders,  working  at  top 
speed  to  keep  each  machine  busy! 

The  Peerless  is  the  pace-maker  for  the  entire  com  can¬ 
nery,  and  speeds  up  all  your  operations  to  the  point 
you’ve  long  desired.  It  husks  up  to  160  ears  per  minute 
with  top  efficiency  and  handles  every  variety  of  com. 

Its  work  is  always  highly  satisfactory  from  every  angle. 
Each  Super  needs  no  more  space  than  a  single  Husker, 
so  you  can  double  your  husking  capacity  in  the  same 
space  by  replacing  your  Single  Huskers  with  Supers. 
Mail  coupon  below  for  complete  details  of  the  Peerless 
Super  Husker,  also  copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  400. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Sprague-Sells  Division  //  •ww 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

FOOD  MACmNiRY ‘cORPORAflON 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

□  Full  details  on  the  Peerless  Super  Husker. 

Q  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  400. 


Address 

City 

State 
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Building  Business  through 

DEALER  SALES  HELPS 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


N  your  local  association  meetings,  at  national  con¬ 
ventions,  everywhere  men  gather  for  mutual  benefit 

we  find  complaint  that  not  as  many  as  should  be 
are  in  attendance.  Unless  our  judgment  is  all  wrong, 
as  long  as  we  stick  by  those  we  are  working  with  in 
association  work  and  are  regular  in  our  attendance 
we  will  soon  find  general  interest  of  those  in  our  in¬ 
dustry  increasing.  Increasing  problems  will  cause 
mutual  interest  to  broaden  in  the  next  few  years  as 
nothing  else  has  effected  it. 

Through  all  human  effort  in  the  coming  years  we 
will  find  more  and  more  occasion  to  help  ourselves  by 
helping  the  other  fellow.  In  fact,  the  canners  doing 
most  today  toward  increasing  consumer  interest  in 
general  and  dealer  interest  in  particular  in  their  goods 
are  those  doing  most  for  the  other  fellow.  A  leader 
among  evaporated  milk  packers  has  for  some  time 
made  available  to  the  retail  trade  of  the  country  a 
serious,  authoratative  work  on  better  selling  at  retail. 
This  has  been  issued  in  bulletin  form,  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  and  those  reading  the  succeeding  issues  and  act¬ 
ing  on  the  advice  therein  have  seen  sales  increase  as 
a  result.  Recently  the  canner  of  evaporated  milk  re¬ 
ferred  to  has  prepared  and  is  now  showing  a  talking 
slide  film  on  the  subject  of  Food  Store  Selling  entitled, 
“How  to  get  customers  to  see  more  and  buy  more.” 

It’s  true  not  every  canner  can  go  to  the  expense  of 
having  such  sales  helps  available  to  his  customers  to 
say  nothing  of  mailing  to  hundreds  of  thousands  every 
few  weeks  exhaustive  bulletins  on  selling,  but  we  can 
at  least  know  what  is  being  circulated,  we  can  post 
our  salesmen  and  instruct  them  to  pass  on  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  the  lessons  others  teach  us.  Before  leaving 
this  subject  of  mailings,  however,  look  around  you  and 
it  will  be  apparent  several  canners  are  going  to  con¬ 
siderable  lengths  to  acquaint  retail  grocers  with  their 
products,  policies,  and  sales  plans.  Look  at  it  as  you 
will,  you  can’t  successfully  dispute  the  fact  the  aver¬ 
age  grocer  likes  to  get  helpful  suggestions  as  to  how 
he  may  profitably  increase  his  sales.  To  the  canner 
giving  him  these  he  is  apt  to  give  his  support  and 
co-operation. 

There  are  probably  more  procrastinators  in  the  great 
canning  industry  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  of 
like  size.  One  year  the  season  is  against  us,  the  next 
year  our  products  are  over  sold,  the  year  following  we 
are  so  driven  by  the  necessity  of  selling  our  pack 
promptly  we  have  no  time  or  inclination  to  experiment 
in  new  types  of  sales  stimulation.  And  so  goes  the 
story.  We  put  off  until  the  next  year  what  should  have 
been  done  three  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
an  Eastern  packer  anxious  to  write  every  retail  dealer 
on  his  list  all  over  the  United  States  every  few  weeks 
and  if  you  think  these  letters  are  not  read  you  miss 
your  gu(iss  by  a  mile. 


Consider  carefully  what  you  can  do  in  the  way  of  a 
letter  writing  campaign.  You  need  to  be  careful  at 
first,  however,  that  you  do  not  get  too  much  of  your 
product  into  the  picture  or  letter  or  bulletin  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is  you  may  choose  as  your  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion.  It’s  always  easier  to  catch  a  fly  with  molasses 
than  it  is  to  bring  him  home  with  vinegar.  It’s  always 
best  to  help  others  help  themselves  in  an  unselfish  way. 
Your  turn  comes  later  when  the  individual  with  whom 
you  have  been  working  is  in  the  market  for  something 
you  prepare  for  market. 

If  you  want  to  creep  before  you  walk,  if  you  want 
to  limit  your  expenditures  until  you  are  certain  they 
will  repay  you,  select  your  markets  and  start  your 
campaign.  Given  two  or  three  years  happy  operation 
of  a  sales  stimulating  plan  in  a  city  or  two  and  you 
will  be  quite  willing  to  expand  the  plan  until  it  em¬ 
braces  your  entire  sales  field.  Good  judgment  dictates 
that  you  will  do  just  this.  National  advertisers  of 
evaporated  milk  do  not  have  to  do  this  but  you  may 
be  certain  they  did  limit  their  sales  help  service  until 
its  worth  was  fully  proven.  You  will  do  well  to  follow 
their  example. 

Perhaps  you  are  going  to  market  a  new  product 
this  fall  or  maybe  you  are  introducing  your  line  in  a 
new  market.  Buying  motives  prompting  retail  dealers 
to  stock  your  goods  and  to  push  their  sales  are  known. 
They  should  be  appealed  to  directly  and  often.  Then 
your  sales  job  becomes  simplified  three  fold.  Unless 
your  product  is  unusual  and  comparatively  high  priced 
the  buying  motive  which  will  most  often  prompt  a 
dealer  to  co-operate  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the  sale 
of  your  merchandise  is  that  of  profit.  Show  him  how 
he  can  sell  more  goods,  yours  included,  and  he’ll  buy 
yours  along  with  the  rest. 

If  you  are  willing  to  shoulder  some  unusual  expense 
for  quick  distribution  of  your  new  product,  you  may 
write  the  retail  trade  of  the  city  you  select  for  your 
initial  campaign  and  advise  them  they  will  in  a  few 
days  receive  via  Western  Union  or  Postal  Telegraph  a 
dozen  or  six  cans  or  whatever  number  you  decide  will 
give  them  a  good  start  toward  interest  in  your  output. 
As  soon  as  the  goods  are  in  their  hands  you  will  have 
provided  a  more  than  usual  buying  motive  in  that  your 
letter  accompanying  the  free  goods  will  point  out  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  goods  are  theirs, 
given  to  them  in  return  for  their  first  interest  in  your 
line.  Few  dealers  can  resist  such  a  financial  appeal 
especially  among  the  rank  and  file  whom  you  are 
anxious  to  see  selling  your  labels.  Allow  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  to  pass  and  then  write  them  again. 

This  letter  should  be  written  in  the  “you”  vein  and 
continue  pointing  out  the  profit  possibilities  of  a  close 
co-operation  between  you  and  the  dealer.  Any  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  any  local  editor  can  write  for  you  the 
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type  of  letter  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  you  have 
in  mind.  As  an  example  I  quote  from  one  sent  out  by 
a  canner  wishing  to  get  distribution  support  on  a  baby 
food  in  the  face  of  well-established  brands  well  en¬ 
trenched  in  the  market.  Free  dozens  of  assorted  baby 
food  were  first  sent  to  all  class  “A”,  “B”  and  “C” 
dealers.  This  distribution  was  followed  by  a  supply 
of  advertising  material  consisting  of  a  beautifully 
lithographed  window  poster,  a  re-print  from  an  ad  in 
a  leading  ladies  magazine,  a  circular  in  color  telling  of 
the  merits  of  the  food  and  a  broadside  pointing  out 
cuts,  store  advertising  material  and  other  dealers 
helps  available  to  those  handling  the  general  line  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  distributed  by  the  canner 
pushing  the  infant  food. 

The  letter  follows: 

“Regularly  and  consistently  we  are  keeping  the 

physicians  of - informed  of  the  values  in - Baby 

Food.  Telling  them  through  personal  calls  and  medical 
publication  advertising  of  the  special  advantages  of 
- Baby  Food.  This  effort,  plus  our  general  adver¬ 
tising  in  women’s  magazines  such  as  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing,  Women’s  Home  Companion,  Parent’s  and  Parent 
Teachers,  certainly  will  send  more  customers  and 
prospects  into  your  store  for  our  Baby  Foods.” 

“You  are  alert  to  modern  merchandising  methods 
and  recognize  the  benefits  you  may  derive  from  such 
aggressive  promotion.  To  obtain  your  share  of  the 
business  that  is  sure  to  result  from  this  day-in  and 

day-out  ‘plugging,’  you  will  want  to  give - Baby 

Foods  prominence  in  your  store.” 

“The  enclosed,  full-color,  eye-catching  window 
streamer  will  help  you.  Apply  it  to  your  store  window, 

then  build  a  display  of  cans  of - Baby  Foods  on  a 

counter  or  table  where  it  is  easily  accessible  to  your 
customers.  Price  it  at  10  cents  per  can.  This  requires 
but  very  little  time  and  ties  right  in  with  the  things 
we  are  doing  to  build  a  healthy,  profitable  business  for 
you  on - Baby  Foods.” 

“Should  you  require  more  of  the  streamers  or  desire 
phamplets  for  general  distribution,  we  will  be  very 
happy  to  provide  them  on  request.” 

“Thanks  a  lot  for  your  co-operation  and  the  support 
you  will  give - Baby  Foods.” 

There  are  few  canners  financially  unable  to  follow 
such  a  plan  for  building  business  if  they  wish  to.  There 
are  few  if  any  unable  to  build  more  business  and 
greater  dealer  co-operation  along  the  lines  suggested. 
More  ought  to  be  following  such  plans. 

If  you  are  unwilling  to  start  now  working  as  you 
might  for  greater  sales,  if  you  have  a  few  or  many 
salesmen  employed,  at  least  keep  them  posted  con¬ 
cerning  developments  in  the  field.  Whenever  you  or 
they  hear  of  short  cuts  to  increased  retail  sales,  broad¬ 
cast  the  news  to  your  retail  and  wholesale  trade.  Be 
bearers  of  sales  helps  even  though  the  information  you 
disclose  be  secondhanded.  Nothing  can  prevent  you 
giving  credit  where  it  is  due. 

Let  the  help  you  give  your  dealers  in  1937-38  be 
direct  or  indirect,  let  it  originate  in  your  office  or  in 
that  of  another,  get  it  to  your  trade  promptly,  help 
them  sell  more  goods  profitably  and  your  sales  and 
profits  will  increase. 


Lower  Costs 
Greater  Yield 
on  Cream  or  Whole  Grain 
with  the  New  CRCO 


CORN  CUTTER 


The  finest  single-head  corn  cutter  ever  offered  to  the  canning 
trade!  Operates  on  entirely  new  principle  of  cutting  whole 
grain  and  cream-style  corn.  Maximum  production.  No 
stops  for  plugs.  Adjustable  for  any  depth  Gives  more  uni¬ 
form  cut  without  blackheads,  butts  or  chaiT.  Produces  more 
corn  per  ton. 

Whole-grain  com  is  always  cut  full -kernel  depth  and  sealed 
against  leakage  from  the  pulpy  section  during  the  cleaning 
and  washing  process. 

Send  for  further  information  and  full  details  on  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  method  of  corn  cutting. 


VT rite  for  Bulletin  CC-l 


ClisUmHuJer 


Comf)anif^  Incorltotafed 

N  Id  Gan  a  falls,  n.v. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 

Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Springfield,  Mo. 


^THtBESTOF 

Cverifthin^ 

FOR  THE 
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Retailers  Act  Asainst  Premiums 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


Retailers  aroused — increasing  evidence  of  a 
more  militant  leadership  for  the  independent  re¬ 
tail  grocery  trade  of  the  country  within  the  past 
year  has  given  manufacturers  much  food  for  thought 
when  planning  sales  programs  which  require  close  co¬ 
operation  of  retail  distributors  for  successful  consum¬ 
mation.  Recent  developments  have  indicated  that  the 
retailers’  interests  must  be  more  adequately  safe¬ 
guarded  if  previous  relationships  in  the  field  are  to 
remain  undisturbed. 

At  the  moment,  retailers  throughout  the  country  are 
again  agitating  for  reforms  in  premium  distribution 
and  the  giving  of  free  goods  by  manufacturers.  It  is 
expected  that  organized  retailer  groups  generally  will 
back  up  the  position  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  in  these  matters.  The  national  associa¬ 
tion  aptly  summed  up  its  attitude  at  the  recent  Boston 
convention  with  unanimous  approval  of  the  following 
resolution : 

“Whereas,  practices  are  increasing  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  which  directly  affect  the  economical 
and  constructive  operation  of  the  retail  grocers  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  offering  of  1  cent  sales,  premiums  in 
connection  with  grocery  products,  and  the  giving  of 
free  goods  with  the  purchase  of  other  brands  to  con¬ 
sumers,  and 

“Whereas,  the  sale  of  a  product  for  1  cent  contingent 
on  the  purchase  of  another  does  not  afford  overhead 
expense  on  the  item  distributed  for  1  cent  and  adds  to 
tonnage  handled  and  increases  operating  expense ;  and 

“Whereas,  the  giving  of  premiums  of  one  kind  or 
another  with  the  sale  of  grocery  products  affects  the 
business  of  merchants  dealing  in  such  items  used  as 
premiums  who  lose  such  sales,  and 

“Whei'eas,  the  offer  by  manufacturers  of  a  free  prod¬ 
uct  with  the  purchase  of  another  of  their  products 
without  a  profit  on  the  free  product  forces  the  grocer 
to  handle  such  merchandise  at  a  loss  which  tends  to 
increase  his  overhead,  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  we,  the  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers,  emphatically  go  on  record  that  manu¬ 
facturers  discontinue  these  1  cent  sales,  premium  deals, 
and  free  goods  with  the  sale  of  another,  for  the  reason 
that  they  shoulder  the  expense  of  distribution  upon 
retail  grocers  without  benefit,  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  deals  of  this  nature  directly  benefit 
the  manufacturer  and  that  the  latter  should  pay  the 
cost  of  distributing  the  same,  in  the  interest  of  re¬ 
ducing  operating  costs  of  retail  grocers,  in  order  that 
they  may  operate  on  a  more  economical  basis,  and  be 
it  further 


“Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  for  each  affiliated  association  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  consider  all  deals  of  the  nature  described 
before  being  offered  in  their  cities  and  to  disapprove 
them  promptly  and  the  members  advised  to  refuse  such 
deals,  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  each  association  have  a  special  order 
of  business  for  each  meeting  at  which  these  offers  shall 
be  discussed  and  the  members  informed  of  their  detri¬ 
mental  features  in  order  to  get  united  action  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  to  stamp  out  such  practices.” 

PROFIT  DEMANDED — Retailers  for  years  have 
been  falling  into  line  when  manufacturers  have  pro¬ 
posed  deals  such  as  the  foregoing,  and  although  much 
complaint  has  been  voiced  regarding  the  uneconomic 
aspects  of  such  schemes,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
independent  trade,  retailers  thus  far  have  taken  out 
their  resentment  in  grumbling. 

The  current  action  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  which  is  already  receiving  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  local  retailers’  associations  throughout  the 
country,  is  expected  to  force  an  immediate  revision  in 
manufacturers’  sales  policies  affecting  both  free  deals 
and  premiums. 

The  aim  of  the  retailers,  briefly,  is  to  secure  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  manufacturer  on  all  products  dis¬ 
tributed,  it  being  argued  that  the  handling  of  free 
goods  not  only  costs  the  retailer  money,  but  actually 
adversely  affects  his  normal  sales  volume,  as  the  “free 
goods”  are  generally  of  a  type  which  the  consumer 
would  normally  purchase  at  the  retail  grocery  store. 
Viewed  from  an  impartial  angle,  the  position  of  the 
retailers  appears  to  have  much  merit. 

FREIGHT  PROBLEMS 

HE  recent  increase  in  canned  food  freight  rates 
by  the  intercoastal  steamship  lines,  and  the  ad¬ 
vances  scheduled  to  become  effective  on  eastbound 
shipments  of  canned  foods  by  the  transcontinental  rail 
lines  August  1  have  again  aroused  sentiment  in  trade 
circles  in  favor  of  a  joint  traffic  committee  to  speak 
for  the  canners  and  their  distributors  in  all  matters 
affecting  rail  and  steamship  rates,  packing  require¬ 
ments,  and  other  matters  relative  to  the  shipment  of 
canned  foods. 

Hitherto,  the  organized  trade  associations  in  the  field 
have  shied  away  from  such  an  inter-group  committee. 
The  reason  for  this  lack  of  interest  by  the  trade  groups 
is  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  their  member¬ 
ship  is  made  up  of  operators  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  many  proposals  for  rate  changes  on  canned 
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food  shipments  affect  the  interests  of  the  different 
classification  territories  separately  and  variously. 
Trade  association  activity  in  such  cases,  it  is  conceded, 
might  lead  to  internal  discord  in  some  of  the  trade 
associations,  due  to  the  fact  that  operators  in  areas 
where  rate  changes  might  be  considered  discriminatory 
would  feel  that  their  association  was  working  for  the 
interests  of  competitors. 

However,  it  should  be  possible  to  create  a  committee 
whose  duties  would  be  limited  to  serving  as  spokesmen 
for  the  industry  on  matters  of  broad  general  import. 
Conceivable,  the  existing  canners’  conference  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  several  trade  associations  might  each 
designate  one  member  to  serve  upon  such  a  “master 
committee”  to  deal  with  the  carriers.  Such  a  com¬ 
mittee  might  function  both  in  the  matter  of  rates  and 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  furthering  the  industry’s 
campaign  for  rationalization  of  shipping  containers  as 
a  means  of  cutting  down  present  high  annual  losses 
arising  from  dented  cans  and  damaged  labels. 

• 

MISS  ALICE  JARMER  of  St.  Ignatius,  Mont.,  was  a 
passenger  on  the  Dollar  Liner  President  Taft,  which 
sailed  recently  from  San  Francisco  for  the  Orient.  She 
is  en  route  to  Shanghai  to  wed  George  Parker,  an 
executive  of  the  San  Francisco  importing  and  export¬ 
ing  firm  of  Getz  Bros. 

• 

SHARP  CANNING  COMPANY,  Celina,  Ohio,  is  installing 
a  Heavy  Duty  Bonded  Motor  Truck  Scale  with  a 
capacity  of  21 1/2  tons  and  a  platform  size  9x30  feet,  at 
the  Rockford  (Ohio)  plant. 


THE  REAL  ANSWER 

HE  following  letter  offering  the  solution  to  low 
prices  was  received  under  date  of  July  20th  from 
one  of  our  good  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  a  packer 
of  peas: 

Editor  of  The  Canning  Trade: 

Your  editorial  of  July  19th  is  very  interesting. 
Especially,  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  one 
of  the  foremost  canners  in  the  Midwest. 

I  see  he  blames  the  East  again  for  the  low  price 
on  peas.  Before  he  starts  on  the  East  why  doesn’t 
he  look  into  the  prices  asked  by  Wisconsin  packers 
for  Alaska’s.  What  about  the  70  cents  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  price  quoted  by  some  Wisconsin  canners  for 
No.  4  Sieve  Alaska’s.  Perhaps  he  should  also 
check  on  the  delivered  prices  of  peas  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  from  the  Northwest. 

I  have  a  little  one-horse  plant  up  here  in  the 
mountains  and  it  makes  me  laugh  to  hear  the 
“powers-that-be”  cry  about  prices,  and,  after  all, 
they  are  looking  for  a  chance  to  knife  the  other 
fellow  all  the  time. 

When  I  get  quality  in  the  can,  I  can  sell  it  at 
my  price,  but  I  never  try  to  “gip”  the  buyer  or 
housewife  with  inferior  goods  wrapped  in  a  lot  of 
cheap  paper ;  there  is  your  answer — put  quality  in 
the  cans  and  you  need  not  “give  a  dam”  if  the 
other  fellow  sells  his  goods  at  a  dime  a  dozen,  you 
can  sell  yours  at  a  profit. 
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Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  28th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 
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ROWING- 


XHERE  is  no  doubt  that  this  company's  methods  of 
doing  business  are  pleasing  to  many  users  of  cans. 
Demand  for  Crown  Cans  is  steadily  growing  in  an  ever 
widening  circle. 

To  meet  these  demands,  additional  manufacturing 
facilities  have  been  established  at  Houston,  Tex.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  and  Madison,  Wis.  Deliveries  are  being 
made  from  these  points  for  the  1937  season. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  would  like  to  know  the  advantages 
Crown  Cans  and  Service  offer.  A  representative  will 
gladly  give  you  details,  without  obligation  on  your  part. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILAOELPHIA,  PA. 

INOEPENOENT  AND  HEtPFUl 


DIVISION  OF  CROWN  CORK  AND  SEAL  COMPANY 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Government  Optimists  and  What  the  Figures  Mean — Con¬ 
sumption  of  Canned  Foods  Heavier  Than  Usual — ^Why  Are 
Tomatoes  the  “Low”  of  the  Low  Prices  Though  Crop  Indica¬ 
tions  Are  Poor? — Who  Started  This  Price  Debacle? 

A  GIN  US — With  the  Government  emphasizing 
record  acreage  of  canning  crops,  small  wonder 
/  \  buyers  are  playing  it  to  the  limit,  but  the  more 

credit  to  the  canners  for  holding  so  well.  The  canners 
have  not  sold  futures  heavily  and  they  are  not  stam¬ 
peding  on  selling  spots,  because  they  see  crops  as 
they  are,  not  as  statistics.  In  peas,  for  instance,  the 
U.  S.  B.  A.  E.  gives  an  indicated  tonnage  for  1937  of 
296,070  tons.  As  a  coincidence  this  is  almost  the  exact 
harvested  acreage  in  1936 — 296,400  acres.  Out  of  this 
year’s  yields  must  come  the  heavy  tonnage  for  freezing, 
but  maybe  that  will  not  be  much  greater  than  in  1936. 
But  study  the  figures,  and  one  finds  that  Wisconsin 
furnished  (completed  figures)  90,000  of  these  tons 
in  1936,  and  this  year  the  “indicated”,  (unfinished) 
figures  are  only  88,000  tons.  Canners  on  the  spot  know 
what  hot  weather  and  aphids  are  doing  or  have  done — 
so  they  are  standing  pat.  Taken  all  in  all  the  pea 
canners  will  have  to  hustle  to  equal  last  year’s  pack, 
and  remember  the  market  took  good  care  of  that  pack 
at  much  better  prices  than  now  prevail.  On  top  of 
that  this  year’s  costs  are  considerably  higher  than  last 
year’s.  Again,  why  the  present  low  prices? 

It  is  more  important  to  consider  these  things  now 
than  to  merely  review  the  week’s  activities.  All 
operators  say  there  is  very  litle  first-hand  business 
doing,  the  reactive  buying  from  distributors  by  re¬ 
tailers  going  on  as  brisk  as  ever.  The  high  prices  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  driving  people  to  the 
canned  products  more  than  usual.  And  that,  too, 
makes  a  fine  commentary  on  the  low  prices  of  canned 
foods.  The  canned  foods  market  from  first  hands  pre¬ 
sents  an  anomaly;  it  is  just  not  reasonable  at  all,  and 
the  canners  know  it.  But  what  is  causing  it?  It  is 
not  happening  of  its  own  accord.  If  you  must  have 
details  read  the  other  market  reports  which  follow, 
for  conditions  are  alike  in  all  markets. 

CORN — The  B.  A.  E.  figures  promise  a  record  here, 
too.  But  it  is  only  2  per  cent  greater  than  last  year, 
and  the  crop  has  yet  to  face  a  greater  horde  of  insect 
pests  than  ever  before  recorded.  And  it  takes  much 
labor  to  harvest,  adding  to  costs  already  higher  than 
in  1936.  At  best  it  can  be  only  as  good  as  last  year’s 
pack  at  a  cost  of  10  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  higher. 
How  any  one  can  reasonably  figure  lower  prices  this 
year  than  last  is  another  of  those  puzzles.  Prices  in 
all  other  lines  of  industry  are  higher,  why  should 


canned  corn  be  lower?  There  is  just  no  reason  at  all; 
on  the  contrary,  canned  corn  prices  have  a  right  to  be 
from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  last  year. 

LIMA  BEANS — Another  crop  reported  at  45,620 
acres  against  34,440  in  1936.  In  this  great  lima  bean 
section  they  had  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  a  stand  due  to 
too  much  rain ;  and  the  Mexican  beetles  and  other  pests 
are  having  a  merry  time  with  them.  And  we  are 
told  that  more  will  be  frozen  than  usual.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  were  no  canned  lima  beans  carried  over,  and  be 
the  pack  what  it  may,  the  market  will  clean  it  up  again, 
and  as  quickly  as  it  did  last  year. 

SNAP  BEANS — Would  not  be  left  behind  in  this 
running,  and  they  show,  on  paper,  an  indicated  tonnage 
of  99,400  as  compared  with  76,500  in  1936.  Ask  the 
bean  canner,  all  of  whom  have  been  worrying  about 
their  crops,  if  it  looks  like  that.  The  green  market  is 
taking  them  so  fast  that  prices  are  “way-up”,  and  more 
than  the  overage  amount  will  go  that  way.  No  canner 
has  yet  gotten  anywhere  near  his  expectations.  If  you 
want  “a  pipe”  bet  you  can  bet  the  bean  pack  will  be 
short. 

TOMATOES — Just  why  the  optimists  layed  off  to¬ 
matoes  they  do  not  explain.  It  must  have  jarred  them 
to  be  forced  to  quote  1937  indicated  tomato  acreage  at 
456,700  acres,  when  in  1936  there  had  been  477,100 
acres!  Leaving  out  all  consideration  of  the  tomato 
worms  and  bugs  of  various  kinds  that  are  ruining 
immense  acreages  of  tomatoes,  and  deducting  only  50 
per  cent  of  this  acreage  for  “juice”  and  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts,  we  have  a  situation  that  ought  to  make  a  very 
strong  canned  tomato  market.  That  is:  if  the  big 
optimistic  acreages  in  the  other  crops  are  the  cause  for 
the  heavy  price  declines  in  the  other  canned  products, 
then  this  half-normal  acreage  of  tomatoes,  aside  from 
any  possible  crop  damage,  ought  to  make  a  record  high 
market  price  for  canned  tomatoes.  Or  does  the  thing 
work  only  one  way? 

Let’s  look  at  the  record :  On  July  16th  William  Silver 
&  Co.,  Aberdeen,  quoted:  Standard  cut  green  beans  at 
65c;  near  extra  standards  67i/4c;  top  standard  H.  P. 
2’s  tomatoes,  67l^c;  standard  tomatoes,  65c;  futures 
at  65c.  Good  standard  crushed  corn,  75c;  standard 
crushed  corn,  72i4c;  standard  Shoepeg,  80-82V4c; 
fancy  whole  grain  Golden  Bantam,  spot  or  future, 
$1.05;  4-sieve  standard  Alaska  peas,  70c;  4-sieve  stan¬ 
dard  sweets,  90c;  up  to  $1.15  for  the  No.  2  sieves; 
extra  standard  peas,  from  5-sieve  sweets  at  97i/>c  to 
the  2-sieve  at  $1.35.  Alaskas  of  the  same  sieve  are 
quoted  at  $1.10.  No.  1,  1.035  tomato  puree  is  quoted 
at  37V^c;  lOV^-oz.  tomato  juice  at  40c,  and  No.  300  at 
50c.  Future  succotash  with  dry  limas  is  quoted  at 
92V2C  for  standards,  and  at  97V2C  for  extra  standards. 

Our  fruit  and  fish  canners  will  pardon  us  for  not 
including  them  in  this  recital,  but  generally  they  are 
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few  of  these  far-below-cost  prices ;  in  other  words,  the 
debacle  is  shown  above.  The  one  redeeming  thing 
about  it  is  that  very  few  canners  are  selling  anything, 
and  no  independent  ones  at  all. 

Some  one  has  engineered  this  price  debacle  in  staple 
canned  foods.  Don’t  be  drawn  into  it.  At  least,  do 
not  cut  prices  because  of  the  heavy  packs  until  you 
have  heavy  packs.  You  may  not  get  them,  and  we 
respectfully  doubt  that  excessive  packs  will  be  made  in 
any  item  of  canned  foods.  Stay  out  of  the  market; 
don’t  sell  spots  at  a  loss,  and  don’t  contract  any  futures 
at  the  present  low  “quoted”  prices.  You  will  have  to 
get  better  prices  than  for  1936  packs  by  10  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  to  make  the  same  money  you  made  last 
year.  Instead  arrange  to  warehouse  the  pack  to  raise 
needed  money  rather  than  go  bankrupt  at  present 
prices.  Consumption  has  not  slackened;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  better  than  ever  due  to  the  high  price  for 
fresh-picked  vegetables.  It  has  long  been  our  con¬ 
tention  that  with  little  or  no  carry-over  no  item  can 
be  overpacked  in  one  season.  Let  the  controlled  can¬ 
ners  sell  themselves  out  at  going  prices.  Later  the 
market  will  be  all  in  your  hands.  But  you  should  help 
start  an  investigation  as  to  who  started  this  stampede, 
and  how. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Quiet — Insects  Damaging  Sweet  Pea  Pack — Corn  Inactive — 
Demand  for  Stringless  Beans — Calpak  Withdraws  Tentatve 
“Cot”  Prices — Interest  in  Spinach — Pineapple  Offerings  Small. 

New  York,  July  23,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — The  spot  canned  foods  market 
has  been  a  rather  quiet  affair  during  the  past  week, 
but  there  is  apparently  considerable  “behind  the 
scenes”  maneuvering  on  new  packs  as  buyers  act  on 
postings,  indicated  trends  in  the  new  packs  counter  to 
some  of  the  hitherto  accepted  views  of  the  1937  situa¬ 
tion.  Pricewise,  the  most  important  development  of 
the  week  perhaps  was  the  action  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  in  withdrawing  new  pack  choice 
unpeeled  apricots,  which  had  been  quoted  at  $1.40 
for  2V2S.  Reports  from  the  northwest  indicated  that 
the  new  red  salmon  pack  continues  to  run  below  antici¬ 
pated  levels,  and  some  disquieting  reports  on  peas  were 
received  from  some  parts  of  the  midwest. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors’  views  on  new  pack 
lines  continue  to  be  at  sharp  variance,  with  some  mar¬ 
kets  going  in  substantially  for  futures  while  others  lag. 
The  situation  has  now  progressed  to  the  point,  how¬ 
ever,  where  it  must  be  clearly  evident  that  few,  if  any, 
burdensome  surpluses  are  in  sight  for  this  year,  and 
buyers  are  expected  to  shape  their  views  accordingly. 
Lagging  interest  on  spots  over  the  remainder  of  the 
carry-over  period  is  looked  for,  as  values  in  most  cases 
slowly  recede  to  meet  new  pack  quotations. 

TOMATOES — Routine  inquiry  for  southern  toma¬ 
toes  was  reported  during  the  week,  with  canners  offer¬ 
ing  for  prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of  47  V2  to  50 


cents  for  Is,  65  cents  for  2s,  92V^  cents  for  2V2>  $1.10 
for  3s,  and  $3.15  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  These 
are  inside  prices,  with  many  canners  quoting  higher. 

PEAS — Reports  from  Wisconsin  indicate  that  the 
pack  of  Alaskas  has  run  up  to  expectations  in  most 
cases,  but  insect  damage  continues  to  threaten  the  pack 
of  sweets.  Wisconsin  canners  quote  standard  4s 
Alaskas  at  85  cents  per  dozen,  with  the  pack  running  I 

more  largely  to  3s.  In  Minnesota,  it  is  reported,  the 
pack  has  not  been  up  to  expectations,  with  pro  rata  < 

deliveries  looked  for  in  some  instances.  The  short 
pack  came  somewhat  as  a  surprise  as  the  crop  had 
looked  good.  Upon  harvesting,  however,  it  was  found 
that  many  of  the  pods  contained  no  peas.  The  market 
for  southern  peas  was  quiet  during  the  week,  with 
canners  still  quoting  standard  early  Junes  at  a  range 
of  75  to  80  cents,  f.  0.  b.  canneries. 

CORN — The  market  continued  without  change  on 
both  spots  and  futures.  Buyers  were  not  showing 
much  interest  in  current  offerings,  and  prices  were 
nominally  unchanged  throughout  the  list. 

BEANS — New  pack  southern  stringless  beans  ‘were 
meeting  with  a  moderately  active  demand  this  week, 
with  the  market  showing  a  steady  undertone,  prices 
ranging  65  to  70  cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

APRICOTS — Considerable  interest  was  shown  in  the 
trade  in  the  action  of  California  Packing  Corporation 
in  withdrawing  its  tentative  opening  price  of  $1.40  on 
choice  No.  2V^s  apricots,  whole  unpeeled  under  the 
Corporation’s  featured  brand.  The  price  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  low,  and  was  generally  accepted  as  being 
aimed  at  those  independent  packers  who  are  prone  to 
rush  into  the  futures  market  early  in  the  season  and 
book  at  prices  guaranteed  to  be  so  much  under  Calpak’s 
opening  basis.  Canners  who  booked  ’cots  on  this  basis 
may  have  a  hard  time  of  it  on  this  particular  grade, 
the  short-lived  Calpak  price  having  established  the 
market,  for  contractual  purposes  at  least. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Coast  reports  indicating  larger 
yields  of  canning  fruits  and  a  weakening  market  for 
fresh  peaches  and  apricots  for  canning  have  led  buyers 
to  slow  down  their  activities  on  both  spots  and  futures 
canned  fruits.  The  situation  in  California  at  the 
moment  is  unsettled,  with  developments  over  the  next 
fortnight  expected  to  tell  the  story  insofar  as  prices 
and  pack  totals  for  the  1937  season  are  concerned.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  position  of  spot  fruits  on 
the  coast  remains  firm,  although  there  is  a  noticeable 
lack  of  buying  interest  for  shipment. 

SALMON — Prices  for  spot  salmon  remain  un¬ 
changed,  with  relatively  little  inquiry  reported  for 
coast  shipment  stocks.  Reports  from  Alaska  regard¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  new  canning  season  continue 
of  bullish  nature,  however.  Consuming  demand  for 
salmon  is  showing  a  seasonal  increase  in  the  east,  and 
distributors  will  shortly  be  confronted  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  making  some  replacement  purchases.  The 
statistical  position  of  the  market  continues  to  improve, 
unsold  stocks  of  all  grades,  reported  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  totaling  only  199,355  cases  as 
of  June  30,  as  compared  with  868,141  cases  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  Reds  accounted  for  a  large 
part  of  the  holdings  on  June  30  of  this  year,  unsold 
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stocks  totaling  91,441  cases,  with  pinks  next  at  47,270 
cases. 

SPINACH — With  a  wide  price  differential  between 
California  and  Southern  spinach  favoring  the  latter 
product,  buyers  are  showing  more  interest  in  accumu¬ 
lating  larger  supplies.  Southern  packers  are  offering 
for  prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of  95  cents  for  21/2S 
and  $3.25  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  as  contrasted  with 
quotations  of  $1.35  to  $1.40  and  $4.20  to  $4.35  for  2i/4s 
and  10s,  respectively,  at  California  canneries.  Coast 
packers  quote  fancy  Is  at  90  to  95  cents  and  2s  at 

$1,071/2  to  $1,121/2. 

ASPARAGUS — Demand  for  asparagus  for  coast 
shipment  has  continued  rather  slack,  but  coast  packers 
continue  to  show  firm  price  views.  On  2i/^s,  canners 
hold  colossal  at  $2.95  to  $3.05  for  white  and  $2.65  to 
$2.75  for  green,  with  mammoth  at  $3.00  to  $3.10  on 
white  and  $2.75  to  $2.85  for  green.  Large  is  quoted  at 
$3.05  to  $3.15  for  the  white  and  $2.75  to  $2.85  for  the 
green,  with  medium  at  $2.95  to  $3.05  for  white  and 
$2.70  to  $2.80  for  green.  Ungraded  21/2S  are  posted 
at  $2.70.  For  No.  1  square  tins,  the  market  is  held  at 
$2.85  to  $2.95  for  mammoth  white,  with  the  green  at 
$2.65  to  $2.75,  while  large  is  quoted  at  the  same  levels. 
Medium  white  ranges  $2.80  to  $2.90,  with  the  green  at 
$2.60  to  $2.70,  while  small  white  is  posted  at  $2.75  to 
$2.85,  with  small  green  $2.50  to  $2.60.  Ungraded  in 
No.  1  square  tins  holds  at  $2.60. 

PINEAPPLE — Offerings  of  pineapple  for  coast 
shipment  are  not  large,  and  the  market  is  in  strong 
position.  Canners  quote  prompt  shipment  stocks, 
i,  0.  b.  Pacific  Coast  terminals,  as  follows :  2i/^s,  fancy 
sliced  or  crushed,  $2.00 ;  standard  sliced  $1.85 ;  broken 
slices,  $1.80;  2s,  fancy  sliced,  $1.70,  crushed,  $1.60; 
standard  sliced  $1.60,  crushed  $1.55;  broken  slices, 
$1.45 ;  10s,  fancy  sliced,  $7.00  to  $7.25,  crushed  $6.50 
to  $7.00;  standard  sliced  $6.60  to  $6.85;  juice,  $5.50. 
Buyers  have  been  picking  up  pineapple  on  spot  where 
needed,  following  reports  of  possible  late  shipments 
from  the  Islands  this  season.  Consuming  demand  for 
pineapple  and  pineapple  juice  has  been  running  at  in¬ 
creasing  levels,  and  distributors  expect  to  materially 
swell  their  sales  totals  on  this  fruit  during  the  coming 
season. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ‘‘Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Dull — Crop  Prospects  on  Tomatoes  Favorable — Corn 
Being  Cleaned  Up — ^Talk  of  Plenty  Peas — Green  Bean 
Canning  Started  in  Wisconsin — Fruit  Market  Firm. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  23, 1937. 

USINESS  PROSPECTS— Said  a  friend:  “You  out¬ 
lined  in  your  column  last  week  sundry  newspaper 
headings  showing  how  the  country  at  large  was 
steadily  regaining  prosperity  and  then  you  said  that 
is  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  present  unsatisfactory 
canned  food  market.  There  is  nothing  strange  about 


that.  Look  over  the  record  of  the  past.  Take  those 
years  back  in  1927-1928  and  before  the  October  crash 
in  ’29.  That  was  the  period  when  the  country  was 
supposed  to  be  in  real  prosperity.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  now  that  it  wasn’t,  but  a  lot  of  people  were 
making  money  those  years.  Was  the  canning  indus¬ 
try?  Let  me  tell  you,  by  and  large,  that  is  was  not. 
Certain  branches  of  the  canning  business  might  have, 
but  as  a  general  rule,  it  didn’t.” 

GENERAL  MARKET — ^When  a  broker  was  asked: 
How’s  trading,  he  replied,  nothing  to  write  home  about. 
In  a  crude  way,  that  describes  conditions  that  prevail. 
Buyers  are  somewhat  fearful  that  with  large  packs  in 
sight  prices  will  further  soften.  As  a  result,  the  local 
houses  are  looking  for  leaders,  merchandise  that  will 
enable  them  to  make  specials  of  and  in  that  way  to 
hold  up  their  volume. 

TOMATOES — There  is  little  change  throughout 
Indiana  and  Ohio  where  a  few  No.  2  standards  at  70 
cents  and  No.  2I/2  standards  at  95  cents  f.  o.  b.  factory 
are  still  available. 

Prospects  as  applied  to  the  growing  crop  are  gen¬ 
erally  favorable  and  packing  will  start  earlier  than 
last  year.  Some  canners  figure  that  they  will  begin 
about  the  middle  of  August. 

CORN — Spot  lots  are  being  cleaned  up  at  conces¬ 
sions.  One  hears  of  sales  of  No.  2  yellow  crushed  at 
80  cents  delivered  with  No.  2  white  crushed  at  a  like 
basis. 

As  to  the  future  market,  items  like  the  following 
that  almost  daily  appear  in  the  press,  makes  the  buyer 
timid  about  entering  into  additional  contracts: 

“Illinois  corn  is  taller  than  usual  and  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  tassel  with  prospects  for  the  “best 
general  average”  in  years.  Agricultural  Statis¬ 
tician  A.  J.  Surratt  announced  today. 

Surratt’s  weekly  report  said  July  weather  has 
been  ideal  for  corn.” 

Of  course,  this  applies  to  field  corn,  but  reports 
coming  in  from  canners  are  that  sweet  corn  is  looking 
equally  as  good. 

PEAS — A  few  years  ago  someone  coined  the  term — 
let  us  have  peas ;  let  us  have  more  peas.  Whoever  that 
was  had  better  not  use  that  term  these  days  because 
canners  generally  are  bemoaning  the  fact  that  there 
are  going  to  be  really  too  many  packed  this  season. 

If  it  is  proved  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  poor  quality 
peas,  have  a  low  price  placed  on  them  and  clean  ’em 
up,  but  do  not  demoralize  the  better  grades  and  have 
distributors  generally  become  panicky. 

Fancy  grades  in  Alaskas  as  well  as  sweets  are  going 
to  be  scarce  and  will  command  full  list  price.  On 
standard  grades,  one  already  hears  of  prices  like: 
No.  2  standard  Early  June  at  70  to  75  cents  Wisconsin 
factory;  No.  2  standard  Sifted  June  at  80  to  85  cents 
Wisconsin  factory. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Packing  has  started 
in  Wisconsin  but  only  a  few  small  runs  have  been  made 
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and  mostly  on  fancy  whole  grades.  Canners  seem 
content  to  rest  on  their  rather  heavy  future  orders 
and  are  not  pushing  for  new  business. 

Some  Eastern  beans  have  recently  been  sold  here 
on  the  basis  of  65  cents  East  for  No.  2  standard  cut 
green. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — It  is  refreshing  to  note 
that  one  item  in  the  canned  food  line  is  stronger.  The 
leading  evaporators  advanced  on  Monday  last  to  a 
$3.15  basis  delivered  Chicago  and  the  non-ad vertised 
canners  followed  suit  with  a  corresponding  advance. 
It  is  said  that  milk  production  has  fallen  off  sharply 
during  the  past  month  and  that  the  demand,  particu¬ 
larly  from  ice-cream  sources  has  been  seasonably 
heavy. 

APPLES — Spot  stocks  are  becoming  closely  cleaned 
up  and  interest  is  turning  to  new  packing  on  which 
only  a  few  prices  have  been  named.  The  crop  over 
the  country  seems  to  be  materially  larger  than  last 
year  except  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Sales  are  not  being  registered 
to  the  extent  that  some  of  the  cherry  canners  would 
have  you  believe.  While  the  quoted  prices  are  $6.50 
and  $1.30,  it  is  understood  that  some  cutting  under 
has  been  made. 

PINEAPPLE — The  strike  difficulties  that  prevailed 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  seems  to  have  been  corrected 
and  shipments  are  coming  through  more  readily.  The 
market  is  firm.  Cuban  Bahama  and  Formosa  pine¬ 
apple  is  selling  here  much  better  than  in  the  past. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— All  is  quiet  along  the 
peach,  apricot  and  plum  line.  There  is  little  doing. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  the  longer  canners  wait  about 
contracting  their  fruit  from  the  grower,  the  better 
they  will  be  able  to  purchase  the  fruit. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— 
Stocks  are  cleaning  up  nicely  and  the  market  is  more 
than  holding  its  own.  Canners  feel  that  the  entire 
available  supply  will  be  insufficient  to  last  until  the 
new  packing  which  will  not  start  much  before  the  first 
of  the  coming  December. 

THE  BIDDLE  CASE — It  didn’t  take  long  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ’  to  issue  the  cease  and 
desist  order.  Everyone  here  expected  this  to  happen, 
but  didn’t  think  it  would  come  so  quick  after  the  closing 
arguments.  Wonder  how  those  canners  feel  that  testi¬ 
fied  in  behalf  of  Biddle  at  the  various  hearings? 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  LAW— Discussion  of  this 
subject  always  brings  forth  the  question:  has  it  done 
any  good?  One  well-posted  authority  pointed  out  that 
voluntary  and  Cooperatives  were  turning  into  selling 
organizations  and  not  buying  organizations.  In  other 
words,  under  the  law,  advantages  in  group  buying  have 
been  reduced  and  are  practically  near  the  vanishing 
point.  The  income  of  both  the  Voluntary  and  Co¬ 
operative  and  the  success  of  these  must  depend  from 
now  on  to  how  good  a  job  they  do  in  organized  group 
selling  and  the  developing  of  contracts  between  can¬ 
ners  and  other  food  manufacturers  for  that  sales  and 
proper  distribution  work.  That  means  these  groups 
must  do  a  good  job  and  will  have  to  actually  produce 
tangible  results,  otherwise  it  is  going  to  be  just  too 
bad.  This  is  at  it  should  be. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Boats  Preparing  For  Season  Opening  August  1st — 
Scarcity  Continues — Crab  Meat  Prices  Drop— Ready  Market 
For  Snap  Beans — Okra  Packing  Begins — ^The  Prices. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  23,  1937. 

HRIMP  continue  scarce.  Some  of  the  shrimp  boats 
have  been  crabbing,  but  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  laid  up,  repairing  and  painting  up,  getting 
ready  for  the  opening  of  the  shrimp  canning  season, 
which  is  scheduled  to  start  on  August  1. 

The  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission  has  made  no 
announcement  of  postponing  the  opening  date  from 
August  1,  and  unless  they  do,  the  Fall  shrimp  canning 
season  in  Alabama  will  start  on  August  1. 

The  commission  has  the  power  to  postpone  the  open¬ 
ing  date,  if  in  their  opinion,  the  shrimp  are  too  small. 

The  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  conservation  laws  set 
August  15  as  the  opening  date  for  the  Fall  shrimp 
canning  season,  but  like  Alabama,  the  commission  has 
the  power  to  move  up  the  opening  date  a  week  or  ten 
days  earlier  or  postpone  it,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  shrimp  in  the  bays. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  prices  on  the  new  pack  shrimp 
will  be  out  until  the  pack  gets  under  way. 

CRAB  MEAT  is  scarce  in  this  section,  but  it  is  either 
plentiful  in  other  sections  or  the  demand  has  slumped 
on  account  of  the  hot  weather,  because  the  price  has 
dropped  to  28  cents  per  pound  for  lump  and  18  cents 
for  claw,  packed  in  ice,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

Watermelons  are  generally  blamed  for  the  dropping 
off  of  the  sales  of  all  food  stuff  and  particularly  ice 
cream  and  soft  drinks. 

To  what  extent  this  is  true  is  not  known,  yet  the  fact 
is  that  when  watermelons  show  up  plentiful  on  the 
market,  the  sale  of  other  foods  slump. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  thousands  of 
pounds  of  fresh  crab  meat,  packed  in  ice  shipped  from 
this  section  each  week  during  the  season  and  none  is 
being  processed  by  the  shrimp  and  oyster  canneries, 
which  is  a  pack  that  would  fit  in  very  nicely  between 
the  oyster  pack  and  the  Fall  shrimp  pack,  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  when  the  sea  food  canneries 
of  this  section  are  usually  shut  down.  Perhaps  this 
will  be  worked  out  in  the  near  future  by  some  of  the 
sea  food  canneries,  and  thus  turn  idle  months  into 
busy  months. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  canning  of  beans  has  stopped 
in  this  section  for  some  time  and  the  canners  report  a 
ready  sale  for  what  they  produced. 

The  pack  is  generally  spoken  of  by  the  canners  as 
short,  but  to  what  extent,  it  is  hard  to  determine,  as 
there  are  no  figures  of  the  crop  available. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  77  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.10  for  No.  2i/j,  and  $3.90  for 
No.  10. 

Whole  Stringless  Beans:  $1.17 V2  per  dozen  for  No. 
2;  $1.45  for  No.  214,  and  $5.65  for  No.  10,  all  f.  0.  b. 
factory. 
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OKRA — The  okra  pack  has  started,  but  it  will  hardly 
get  well  under  way  until  a  week  or  ten  days. 

The  pack  lasts  longer  than  any  other  vegetable  pack 
because  it  is  a  tall  hardy  plant  and  several  crops  can 
be  harvested  from  the  same  plant  during  the  season. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  65  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  1 ; 
90  cents  for  No.  2;  $1.15  for  No.  2i/2>  $3.75  for 

No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Okra  and  Tomatoes:  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  1; 
$1.00  for  No.  2,  and  $4.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Whole  Okra :  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  1 ;  $1.00  for 
No.  2,  and  $4.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

CROWDER  PEAS — This  is  a  pack  that  is  not  as 
important  one  as  beans  and  okra,  yet  it  seems  to  be 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  vegetable  canners  of 
this  section  more  than  in  previous  years  and  with 
aggressiveness  in  the  marketing  of  same,  it  should 
develop  into  a  big  pack. 

The  canning  of  crowder  peas  is  going  on  now  at  a 
good  clip. 

The  price  of  crowder  peas  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  300;  90  cents  for  No.  2,  and  $4.65  for  No.  10, 
f.  0.  b.  factory. 

PRICES  OF  OTHER  VEGETABLES— Pimientoes, 
whole:  67 V2  cents  per  dozen  for  4-ounce;  90  cents  for 
7-ounce.  Spinach :  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 ;  $1.10 
for  No.  2V2»  and  $3.75  for  No.  10.  Turnip  Greens: 
77V^  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.05  for  No.  214,  and 
$3.65  for  No.  10.  Beets,  Cut:  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  21/2 ;  Medium  Sliced :  8714  cents  for  No.  2,  and 
Medium  Whole  Beets:  $1,021/2  for  No.  2.  All  prices 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Jumpy,  Trend  Upward — Apricot  Pack  Nearing  Close — 
To  Continue  Peach  Pack  Control — Pear  Control  Out — Carry¬ 
over  Fish  Packs  Nil — Sardine  Season  Opens  August  1st — Rival 
Labor  Unions  Cause  Occasional  Flare-Ups. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  23,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — Market  prices  on  many  Coast 
canned  products  are  very  hard  to  pin  down  these 
days,  being  about  as  jumpy  as  a  lively  California 
flea.  On  spot  goods  there  is  a  wide  variation  and  this 
is  even  more  marked  on  futures.  There  is  no  weakness 
in  the  market,  almost  every  change  being  upward,  but 
some  packers  are  still  accepting  business  below  what 
others  figure  the  goods  will  cost.  The  early  buyers 
will  fare  well,  providing  deliveries  are  made  as 
promised  and  the  goods  come  up  to  specified  grade. 
Two  things  have  been  outstanding  this  season,  the 
heavy  volume  of  early  business  booked,  regardless  of 
crop  prospects,  and  the  willingness  to  accept  early  de¬ 
liveries.  From  cannery  to  car  or  steamer  has  been 
the  direct  course  of  many  packs. 

APRICOTS — Opening  prices  have  not  been  made  as 
yet  on  California  fruits  in  general,  although  tentative 
prices  have  been  named  on  apricots  by  practically  all 


interests.  The  feeling  seems  to  prevail  that  it  might 
be  best  to  get  some  peaches  and  pears  into  cans  before 
coming  out  with  definite  prices.  A  good  business  has 
been  booked  on  apricots  and  some  packers  are  already 
making  withdrawals  and  advances.  Some  of  the  larger 
packers  have  withdrawn  on  some  items  in  whole  peeled 
and  have  advanced  on  others.  Warm  weather  is  ripen¬ 
ing  the  crop  rapidly  and  packing  will  soon  be  over. 

PEACHES — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  canning 
cling  peach  control  measure,  which  will  restrict  the 
pack  through  size  and  grading  regulations,  will  be 
adopted.  This  will  be  along  the  line  of  that  of  last 
year,  which  proved  so  successful,  and  will  include  an 
assessment  on  growers  and  canners  for  advertising 
purposes.  Efforts  were  made  to  have  this  increased 
from  50  cents  to  75  cents  a  ton,  but  the  plan  was  ruled 
out.  Canners  are  paying  $40  a  ton  for  No.  1  fruit, 
with  extras  that  bring  the  cost  up  as  high  as  $45  in 
some  instances. 

PEARS — Plans  for  a  canned  pear  control  have  been 
abandoned  for  this  year,  owing  to  difficulties  in  getting 
growers  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  to¬ 
gether.  In  California,  a  marketing  agreement  cover¬ 
ing  the  shipment  of  fresh  Bartletts  has  gone  into  effect. 
A  feature  of  this  is  the  provision  for  a  $75,000  adver¬ 
tising  fund  to  stimulate  consumption.  Prospects  for  a 
better  price  on  canning  pears  have  been  improved  by 
the  sales  campaign  on  canned  pears  in  April  and  May 
which  reduced  stocks  to  desired  levels. 

FRUIT  COCKTAII^The  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  has  brought  out  prices  on  featured  brands  of 
fruit  cocktail,  as  follows :  Buffet,  75  cents ;  No.  1,  $1.30 ; 
No.  2,  $1.75;  No.  21/2,  $2.25,  and  No.  10,  $7.70.  These 
are  for  goods  shipped  on  or  before  October  1. 

SALMON — The  unprecedented  movement  of  canned 
salmon  during  the  past  year  is  still  being  commented 
on.  The  pack  proved  the  largest  in  history,  but  this, 
together  with  a  carryover,  was  moved,  leaving  less 
than  200,000  cases  in  first  hands  on  July  1.  The  pack 
so  far  this  season  has  been  much  lighter  than  a  year 
ago  in  Alaska  and  on  the  Columbia  River.  Sales  of 
Alaska  reds  are  being  made  at  $2.50  and  some  holders 
do  not  care  to  sell  at  this  price. 

OTHER  FISH — The  close  cleanup  on  canned  salmon 
is  being  shared  by  other  Coast  canned  fish,  there  being 
little  left  unsold  in  sardines,  mackerel,  tuna,  clams  or 
crab.  Prices  on  these  are  being  well  maintained.  The 
packing  of  sardines  will  be  permissible  in  the  Monterey 
district  commencing  August  1,  but  most  canners  will 
probably  wait  until  a  little  later,  when  the  fish  are  in 
better  condition.  In  Southern  California,  the  season 
opens  November  1. 

The  statistical  report  on  fresh  and  canned  fishery 
products  for  California  for  the  year  1936,  with  sardine 
plant  reports  for  the  season  of  1936-1937,  has  made 
its  appearance.  Compiled  by  S.  H.  Dado,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  it  is  a  painstaking  work. 
Commencing  with  albacore  and  running  through  to 
yellowtail,  it  lists  the  catch  by  district,  a  catch  reach¬ 
ing  the  huge  total  of  1,247,987,132  pounds.  The 
canned  product  for  1936  amounting  to  6,803,815  cases, 
is  arranged  by  district  and  by  can  sizes,  making  the 
report  especially  complete. 
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LABOR — While  labor  troubles  have  been  flaring  up 
here  and  there  in  canning  circles,  the  pack  has  not  been 
seriously  interfered  with,  taken  as  a  whole.  In  almost 
no  instance  is  there  a  grievance  against  a  canner,  the 
trouble  being  the  fight  between  rival  unions  to  secure 
recognition.  During  the  week,  cannery  union  groups 
and  employer  representatives  have  been  meeting  in  an 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement  under  which  the  industry 
in  northrn  California  might  operate. 


BIDDLE  ANSWERS  F.  T.  C.  RULING 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

July  20,  1937. 

AN  appeal  will  be  immediately  taken  to  set  aside 
the  (F.  T.  C.)  order.  This  holds  the  matter  in 
/  \  status  quo  until  the  Court  has  either  affirmed  the 

order  or  set  it  aside.  If,  as  we  expect,  the  order  is  set 
aside  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  subject 
only  to  a  possible  review  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
the  present  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  be  nullified.  Should  a  decree  affirming  the  order 
be  entered,  it  will  not  be  retroactive ;  its  operation  will 
be  effective  only  subsequent  to  the  entry  of  said  degree 
and  possible  final  adjudication  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  MATTERS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

ployed  by  the  same  employer  as  a  hired  girl  for  the  family.  I 
get  $6.00  a  week  wages.  Should  I  get  an  account  number,  and 
how  much  should  I  pay  a  week  on  my  social  security  account? 

15.  ANSWER — Presumably  you  are  confused  by  the  fact 
that  agricultural  labor  and  domestic  service  in  a  private  resi¬ 
dence  are  excepted  employments  under  Title  VIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Domestic  service  is  excepted  only  when  it  is 
performed  in  a  private  residence.  A  hotel  is  not  a  private 
residence.  If  your  employers  reside  in  the  hotel,  the  service 
you  perform  for  them  is  not  done  in  a  private  residence.  The 
fact  that  the  hotel  is  located  on  a  farm  does  not  make  your 
employment  agricultural  labor  within  the  meaning  of  the  ex¬ 
ception.  You  should  apply  for  a  social  security  account  num¬ 
ber,  using  employees  application  Form  SS-5.  A  copy  of  this 
form  may  be  obtained  from  your  post  office  or  your  nearest 
Social  Security  Board  field  office.  On  the  basis  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  your  question  your  employer  is  required  to  deduct  one 
per  cent  of  your  wages,  which  include  value  of  meals  and 
lodging  as  well  as  cash,  when  and  as  paid,  and  he  also  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  an  equal  amount  in  taxes  out  of  his  pocket.  Your 
question,  however,  may  not  be  as  definite  as  it  sounds  and,  if 
your  employer  has  any  doubt,  he  should  put  all  the  facts  before 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  a  ruling. 


CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  Page  lU) 

OTHER  CROPS 

JACKSON,  MICH.,  July  19,  1937 — Cabbage:  40  per 
cent  of  cabbage  planted  1st  to  the  15th  of  June  and 
is  looking  100  per  cent.  Later  had  extreme  wet 
weather  making  it  late  for  planting  and  difficult  to 
give  ground  proper  cultivation. 

Cucumbers:  Lost  25  per  cent  from  wet  weather. 
Too  early  to  estimate  crop. 

MEDFORD,  ORE.,  July  12,  1937 — Beets:  Tonnage  not 
large  but  crop  is  good.  Began  canning  week  of  July  12. 


FRUITS 

MEDFORD,  ORE.,  July  12,  1937 — Cherries:  Crop  big¬ 
gest  ever  known  here,  but  fruit  of  small  size.  Cool 
wether  kept  them  from  growing  and  when  it  did  turn 
warm  they  sugared  and  ripened  before  sizing. 

Bartlett  Pears:  Crop  is  developing  well,  although 
blight  has  reduced  the  normal  tonnage  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  loss  of  about  15  per  cent. 

ORTANNA,  PA.,  July  19,  1937 — Sour  Cherries:  Crop 
about  half  harvested,  yield  good  but  hoping  for  good 
weather.  Brown  rot  could  ruin  crop  with  these  per¬ 
sistent  rains.  Bad  infestation  of  leaf  spot  in  spite 
of  control  methods,  may  hurt  next  year’s  crop. 

Apples :  Good  crop  in  sight,  but  not  record-breaking. 

• 

A  NEW  SEWERAGE  DISPOSAL  PLANT  has  been  installed 
by  the  Fort  Atkinson  (Wisconsin)  Canning  Cor¬ 
poration. 

o 

COLUMBUS  FOODS  CORPORATION  of  Columbus,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  have  purchased  three  16i/^-ton  Bonded  Motor 
Truck  Scales  which  will  be  installed  at  their  Columbus, 
Evansville  and  Horicon  (Wisconsin)  plants. 

• 

MUSCATINE  CANNING  COMPANY,  Muscatine,  lowa,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Canning 
Company. 

• 

MANY  CANNERS  are  interested  in  the  Elwood  Indiana 
Tomato  Festival  to  be  held  August  11th  to  publicize  the 
high  quality  of  Indiana  tomatoes  and  tomato  products. 

• 

WALLACE  J.  SMITH,  vice-president  of  La  Choy  Food 
Products,  Inc.,  Detroit,  was  killed  by  a  bolt  of  lightning 
when  attending  a  picnic  on  June  19th. 

• 

CANNERY  WORKERS  have  returned  to  duty  in  the 
plant  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  after 
having  been  on  strike  since  January  22. 

• 

BOOTH  FISHERIES  CORPORATION,  and  subsidiaries,  re¬ 
port  a  net  income  of  $50,106  for  the  year  ending  May 
1st.  This  net  income  is  equivalent  to  $2.47  per  share, 
as  compared  with  $31,007  or  $1,142  per  share  for  last 
year. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River ; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  Hish  Low  High  Low  Hish 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 2.95  3.06 

Laive.  No.  2Vi . . 3.06  3.16 

Medium,  No.  2% _ _ _ -  .  2.96  3.06 

Green  Mam..  No.  2  ro.  eans„ .  2.75  2.85 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . .  .  .  . 

Larse.  No.  2 . 2.75  2.85 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq..«.  2.85  2.96 

Small.  No.  1  sq _ 2.76  2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq......... .  2.66  2.76 

Small.  No.  1  sq.>« . 2.60  2.60 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ConUnued 


WholeKrain — Continued 

Eastern 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

White,  Fancy  No.  2— . — ™- 

No.  10 . - .  . 

— 

— 

....... 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..- . .  — 

.85 

1.00 

No.  10 _ _  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ — _ 

.75 

.85 

No.  10 . „ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2....- _ _ 

1.6b 

1.07% 

. 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

.85 

.92% 

.  . . 

. 

No.  10 . . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

".80 

CORN — Creamstjle 

1.26 

No.  10 _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

.871/2 

.80  .85 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.77%  .80 

. . 

No.  10..- . . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2...,— 

No.  10 . . 

— 

. 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.00 

1.00  1.00 

No.  10 . - 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.72  lA 

.90 

.77%  .80 

No.  10 . 

HOMINY 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz.  . . . . .  .55  .60 

No.  2%  _  .95  1.25 

No.  10  _ _  3.75  4.25 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2............ 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2....„- 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2__. . . 

No.  10 . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2........ 

No.  10 . . . 

Ehc.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2..„ 

No.  10 . . . . . 

Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.„„.... _ 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2......„.. 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2...„..„......_ 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 _ .... 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  whole  Wax,  No.  2............ 

No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . . 


.721/2  .77% 
3.25  3.50 

.65  .70 

3.15  3.25 

1.15  . 

5.00  . 


".96  !!!! 

‘"90 


.85  . 

_  6.60 

1.25  . 


".86  ".'87% 

4.36  4.60 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

No.  10 _ 

No.  2  Medium  Green - 

No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White...... 

No.  10 . 


No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.86 

.86 

tJa  in . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

.66 

.76 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 _ .80 

No.  2% _  1.06 

No.  10 . -  3.60 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2..-—........—.-.-  .66 

No.  2% _ .86 

.  No.  10 _  2.76 

•  Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 _  _ 

No.  2% _  . — 

No.  10 _  4.26 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 _  .70 

No.  2% _  .90 

No.  10 _  3.00 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 _  _ 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . .86 

No.  10 - - — . .  4.60 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 _  .76 

No.  10 _  8.76 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . .90 

Fancy  No.  2—. . .  . 

CORN — ^Wholcxrain 

Yellow.  Fancy  No.  2 . — —  1.05 

No.  10 _  _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 1.00 

No.  10 _  _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 


4.36 


4.60 

.76 

8.76 


1.10 


1.40 

7.00 

1.20 


.60 

1.00 

3.75 


".’76 

8.76 


.70 


.85 

3.75 


.85 


.76 


.76 

.80 

3.26 


.62% 

1.05 

3.90 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2% . 

.80 

.82% 

4.26 

.66 

3.60 

.85 

.72% 

2.16 

.76 

2.86 

MM... 

— 

No.  10 _ _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey..  No.  2 . . 

.90 

4.60 

.76 

4.00 

Std..  No.  2 .  . 

...MM 

— 

No.  10 . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ — 

M*.M. 

PEAS 

• - 

....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.36 

1.60 

1.36 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38....—— 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s..—.. 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  i  Fancy  Sweets,  6s.....„— - 

1.06 

1.15 

1.16 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s— 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.25 

....... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48— 

.95 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . — 

1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2b . 

5.50 

5.75 

••••••• 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . — 

.95 

.95 

1.06 

1.20 

....... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  88 . 

5.00 

5.25 

6.26 

5.25 

...MM 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . . 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

......I 

...MM 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.76 

5.00 

5.00 

5.25 

...MM 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . , 

.85 

.90 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68—— 

4.75 

6.00 

4.50 

4.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is 

1.50 

1.40 

1.56 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  28 . 

1.25 

1.30 

1.25 

1.35 

1.35 

1.45 

... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  38..—.-.— 

1.10 

1.16 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is— 

1.25 

1.35 

1.30 

1.50 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

1.05 

1.15 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4a 

.80 

.85 

1.05 

1.10 

>>>••■• 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  68—— 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  88....—— 

.77% 

.80 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.....-.— 

4.25 

4.75 

5.00 

5.26 

5.50 

.76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s....—— 

.72% 

.75 

.75 

.80 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  48.—.— 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s..— 

5.25 

5.50 

1.40 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48......  — 

4.00 

4.75 

4.00 

4.25 

5.00 

5.60 

1.00 

1.85 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s  — 

.70 

.75 

.87% 

.90 

4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s 

4.00 

. 

4.60 

4.76 

No.  2  Unarraded  . . 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.72% 

.90 

.96 

.90 

Soaked.  2a _  _ 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

lOS  . . . T— - 

2.26 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40 

.77% 

....... 

.70 

.76 

_ _ _ 

3.60 

3.76 

******* 

MM.M 

.80 

.85 

"'.90 

PUMPKIN 

•85 

3.50 

1.10 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

_ 

....... 

.60 

,70 

.76 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

.90 

1.16 

.76 

1.00 

. . 

.76 

No.  3 . 

.96 

S.bO 

...MM 

No.  10  . . 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

2.76 

3!bb 

SAUER  KRAUT 

MBBBI 

....... 

RM  ,  TJn  y 

.76 

.86 

80 

. 

.MMM 

smmm 

No.  2% . . . 

.75 

1.06 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

No.  3 . 

******* 

******* 

...MM 

No.  10 _ 

2.60 

2.65 

3.26 

3.60 

3.16 

1.30 

SPINACH 

1.30 

. 

Std.,  No.  2 .  .  — 

.76 

.86 

.66 

.70 

1.07%  1.12% 

No.  2%  - 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

1.36 

1.40 

No.  10 _ 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

4.20 

4.36 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 

1.06 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 

•etetts 

SMBM* 

•Me*M 

Triple.  No.  8 - 

.86 

1.00 

.-M 

■i 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . . 

Nn  214 . 

IkMtem 

Low  High 

.86  _ 

1.25  . 

Central 
Low  High 

Nn  8 . . . 

1.46 

No.  10  . . . . . . . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack _ 

. 

Kn.  214 . 

1.86 

No.  *..■ . 

1.46 

.—e.. 

TOMATOES 

No  214 . 

No.  8 .  . . . 

No.  10 _ 

Ehc.  Std.,  No.  l._„ . . 

N".  *  . . . 

.70 

.86 

.72% 

.76 

No.  214....™ - -  — 

1.06 

1.26 

1.00 

1.10 

No  S . 

Na  10 . . 

3.35 

3.50 

3.40 

3.50 

Sf/i  ,  No  1  . 

.45 

.50 

No.  2 . . . . 

,62% 

.67% 

.70 

.72% 

No.  214 . - 

.8714 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

No.  8 . . 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10..„ . . 

3J0 

3.26 

3.25 

3.40 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40 

.46 

.60 

No.  10 . . 

2.86 

3.00 

3.26 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.086„ . 

.3714 

...... 

No.  10.™ . . .  2.76  8.00 


TOMATO  JUICE 


Nn  1 . 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

Nn.  2 . 

. . . 70 

.70 

.60 

.76 

No.  10  . 

_  2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

8.26 

TURNIP  GREENS 

Nrt  0.  . 

...  . . 76 

.70 

.77% 

1.06 

3.65 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . . . . 

_ _  .95 

_  3.75 

3.75 

.96 

3.00 

WostCout  CANNED  FRUIT8— CaattMMl 

Low  Hish 

Eaatern  Centrml 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

—e—  -e.... 

Fey.,  No.  2%  _ 

e— — 

No.  10 _ _  > 

!  i  1 

111 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _  « 

Solid  Pack 
.96  1.10 

1.80  1.46 

No,  8 _ 

No.  10,  water™.„™._™.™.„_.... 
No.  2.  Preserved. 

No.  2.  Syrup  _  _ 

— 

._™ 

— 

— 

4.06  4.60 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 .  , 

1.76 

7.00 

1.86 

7.00 

No.  10 _ 

3.50  3.60 

With  puree 

.62%  . 

.70  . 

.87%  . 

3.00  . 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2  ™... 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserve,  No.  2 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 _ _ 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% _ _ 

1.30 

1.35 

1.30 

6.50 

1.36 

6.75 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

3.60  8.60 

GOOSEBERRIES 

8.00  8.25 

Std..  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 . . . 

.60  .62% 
.77%  .80 

8.00  8.26 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2............„...... 

1.46 

1.60 

No.  10 . .  „.. 

7.26 

7.50 

7.00 

7.25 

No.  10 . . 

7.25 

7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Wwt  COMt 
Low  Hlsh 


2.46  t.SS 

8.65  8.75 


1.60 

06 


3.16 

2.90 

2.70 


1.70 

8.00 


2.15 
9.00 

2.16 
9.00 
2.65 
2.65 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10.  water . . 

No.  10,  standard  heary  pack 4.00  4.10 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack -  4.26  4.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy... . .  .70  . 

No.  10 _  4.00  4.60 

No.  2.  Std _  _ 

No.  10 . . . — . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2^,  Fancy.. . . . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . . 

No.  2%,  Std . .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT 


8  oz . .  .871/^  . 

No.  2 . 1.10  1.16 

No.  6 . . . . .  .  3.30  3.60 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz......_........M»..............~~.....«~.  .62  ....... 

No.  1 . .  .  . 

No.  800 . .80  .80 

No.  2 . . . . . .  1.12Vj  1.16 

No.  6 . . . . .  3.30 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . .  1.36  1.36 

No.  10 . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10 . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% — . — 

Choice,  No.  214 . .  . 

Std.,  No.  214 . .  . 

No.  10,  Water....^....,...........  . 

No.  10,  Syrup . .  . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Choice,  No.  214 . . 

Std.,  No.  214 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . .  . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  S_»......~...  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% . — 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  214 . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10........ 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10,_„_ 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . . . . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . 

46  oz . . 

No.  10 . 


.85  .90  .. 


4.26  4.76 


.80  .82% 

.90  .95 


8.60  4.00 

4.60  _ 


STRAWBERRIES 
Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1........ 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


2.00 

2.10 

HERRING  ROB 

1.90 

1.96 

10  os. . 

1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.65 

No.  2,  17  os . . 

1.76 

1.76 

No.  2,  19  os. . 

2.00 

2.00 

LOBSTER 

1.25 

Flats,  1  lb . . 

6.60 

6.60 

%  lb . . 

3.26 

3.26 

14  lb . . 

1.96 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

-96 

1  on 

.72% 

.85 

6  oz . . 

1.10 

1.10 

2.25 

2.60 

8  os. . . 

1.90 

2.00 

10  os . . 

2.20 

2.20 

Selects,  6  os. . . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

1.86 

1.70 

1.80 

1.60 

1.56 

No.  % . . 

4.00 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

5.60 

6.00 

Flat,  No.  % . .  .. 

8.76 

4.00 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  l....^^..™....... 

No  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1. . .  ...... 

1.70 

1.85 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 

1.65 

1.80 

1.60 

1.60 

SHRIMP 

1.10 

1.20 

5.00 

5.25 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

14  Oil,  Key . . 

3.25 

1.70 

....... 

14  Oil,  Keyless . . 

2.75 

2.80 

2.00 

14  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

1.60 

3.60 

3J70 

1.86 

i4  Mustard,  Keyless............^...... 

2.50 

2.65 

6.85 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s _  _ 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’b . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s _ _ 

.60 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’b _ 

.82% 

%s  . . 

1.20 

14s  . 

1.65 

Light  Meat,  Is..^.........™^™.™™., 

2.76 

5.60 

^s  . 

....... 

2.86  2.60 


1.26 


2.65 

1.76 


1.86 


2.66 

1.86 

1.16 


1.60  1.70 

8.00  8.80 


_  6.0214 

11.00  12.00 

.  6.00 

8.86  4.26 

9.00  10.66 
6.00  6.86 
8.60  8.96 


r 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — 2  Chisholm-Ryder  No.  4  Pregraders;  1  Heavy- 
Duty  Sterling  Beet  Peeler;  1  Monitor  Bean  Cutter,  small  size. 
Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  Used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped 
on  30-day  free  trial.  Salesman  wanted.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept. 
CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Monitor  No.  3  large  Scalder,  nice  shape,  re¬ 
conditioned,  bargain.  Greenabaum  Bros.,  Seaford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  Soaker  Washer,  Ayars 
Five-Pocket  Tomato  Filler,  Clipper  Cleaners,  Townsend  Bean 
Cutters,  Corn  or  Bean  Fillers,  Corn  Cutters  and  Huskers, 
Anderson  Vegetable  Choppers  and  Dicers,  Pumpkin  Cutters. 
Coons  Apple  Equipment,  Parers,  Quarters,  and  Sorting  Con¬ 
veyors,  Apple  Grinders,  Hydraulic  Presses.  Also  any  equip¬ 
ment  that  may  be  needed  for  canning  purposes.  William  T. 
Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of  any  canning 
equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for  spot  cash  or  to  ex¬ 
change  for  new  machinery.  Write  for  our  catalog  covering  a 
complete  line  of  up-to-date  canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  one  line  of  can  making 
equipment.  Must  have  experience  on  both  square  and  round 
cans  and  be  able  to  set  up  line  from  slitters  to  double  seamer. 
Also  look  after  equipment  to  make  up  tops  and  bottoms.  Address 
Box  B-2216  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Chemist-Bacteriologist  for  development,  research 
and  control  by  large  year-round  canner  of  vegetables  in  the 
Mid-West.  Address  Box  B-2242  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  with  experience  in  processing  and 
canning  of  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice,  fruit  salads,  grape¬ 
fruit.  Must  be  acquainted  with  operation  of  modern  canning 
machinery.  Permanent  position,  all-year-round  work,  to  capable 
men.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
B-2224  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Chemist  for  a  year-round  position  with  large 
producer  of  Eastern  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  State  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  expected  to  start  in  iirst  letter.  Address  Box 
B-2228,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Canning  Experts.  A  company  organizing  can¬ 
neries  for  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  requiring  expert  advice 
prior  to  building  or  starting  operations,  desires  to  have  one  or 
more  experts  in  canning  consult  personally  with  them.  The 
company  will  pay  travelling  and  other  expenses  and  a  reason¬ 
able  fee.  The  information  required  will  cover  both  the 
practical  production  of  canned  foods  and  the  marketing  of  same, 
both  at  home  and  for  export.  Address  Box  B-2220  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Assistant  to  head  warehouseman  in  large  canned 
foods  factory.  Must  be  able  to  handle  men.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  previous  employment.  Splendid  opportunity  to  right 
man.  Address  Box  B-2239  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  young  man  to  handle  production  in  year-round 
Mid-western  canning  plant.  Give  full  details  in  letter.  Good 
opening  for  man  who  can  produce.  Address  Box  B-2226  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Plant  Man¬ 
ager.  Twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  peas,  corn, 
beans,  spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished 
product.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2217  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  a 
two  or  more  line  canning  plant  by  experienced  man.  Location 
not  essential.  Experienced  in  vacuum  packing  of  corn  and  peas. 
Good  references.  Address  Box  B-2241  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  for  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Mortal,  Ohio 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Growers  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Specializing  in  the  principle 
varieties  of  Csmners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Established  1784 

Crowing  stations  in  the  best  growing  sections  throughout  the  United  States. 


gCDTT  yiNED 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS^VINER  FEEDERS 

founders  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUAABUSrD 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contribvtiona  Welcome 


GENEROSITY 

Angus  MacPherson,  New  York’s  biggest  undertaker, 
went  home  to  Scotland  on  a  visit.  The  little  old  town 
unchanged  and  the  people  of  it  honored  him  with  a  ban¬ 
quet.  In  appreciation,  he  got  up  and  said,  “Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  do  some  one  in  this  community 
an  honor.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  myself  do 
well.  That  is  to  bury  people.  The  MacPherson  service 
is  known  all  over  America  for  its  thoroughness. 
Listen,  I  am  going  to  give  a  free  and  complete  first 
rate  burial  to  the  first  person  in  this  town  who  dies.” 
Then  he  sat  down  and  everyone  went  home.  That 
night,  thirty-two  Scotchmen  committed  suicide. 

“I  am  a  very  peculiar  girl.  When  I  slap  a  man  it 
always  makes  me  feel  sorry  and  I  immediately  start 
petting  him.” 

“Well,  slap  me  down!” 

WELL  PREPARED 

“My  grandmother’s  in  the  next  room,  and  if  you 
try  to  kiss  me  I’ll  scream !” 

“I’ll  take  a  chance  on  that.” 

“Indeed?  Just  what  have  you  got  that  makes  you 
so  sure  of  yourself?” 

“Your  grandmother’s  ear  trumpet.” 

“Haven’t  I  advised  you  to  get  married  again  and 
again!”  stormed  the  father.  To  which  the  collegiate 
son  protested.  Yes,  but  again  and  again  is  getting  mar¬ 
ried  too  darned  often.” 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGIClOE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OP  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


TIME  WILL  TELL 

Boy:  My  mother’s  just  had  a  terrible  accident.  All 
her  teeth  got  smashed. 

Tradesman :  Was  she  hurt  bad? 

Boy:  She  don’t  know  I  stepped  on  ’em  yet,  she’s 
still  asleep. 

He:  Waiter,  there’s  a  hair  in  this  honey. 

Waiter :  Sorry,  sir.  It  must  have  come  off  the  comb. 

GOOD  WISHES 

“They  took  my  brother  to  the  hospital  because  he 
swallowed  a  bunch  of  firecrackers.” 

“Oh,  dear.  I  hope  you  hear  favorable  reports.” 

“Jim  Jimpson  is  dead  and  we’re  trying  to  get  some 
money  for  his  widow,”  hailed  Bill.  And  Phil  backed 
away  in  terror,  shouting,  “Nothing  doing!  I  wouldn’t 
take  her  at  any  price.’” 

“Folks  used  to  keep  family  skeletons  in  their  closets.” 

“I  see  you  bring  yours  to  the  beach  with  you.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

AOIOSTERS  for  Detachable  Chalna. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

K.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wla. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
fames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Held,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillipm  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cinciimati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IH. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SplraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Beiltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  ContinuouB,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapmtuti  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAY — Spreading  Agents. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermelicaUT 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
.  E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  bic.,  B^tltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chlshokn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Agicids  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  er  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washirigton,  D.  C. 

MaK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corjxsration,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GOODS,  Aprons,  Gloves,  Etc. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

_  Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 

'  Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M^y. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  6  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SPREADING  AGENTS — Dusts  and  Sprays. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type.  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 


STORAGE  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaaara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 
TANKS.  Metal. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  CJoi^ration,  Hoopeston,  Dl 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Beriin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaiUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  ] 

F.  H.  WoodruH  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery, 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  C!^ng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BeiUn-C^apman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Se* 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  Strins  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


%  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Am 


IT 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  GAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PIfi  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^Ss^BALTI  M  OR^  M 
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CLARKS  BURG,  W 


(Tbisi  isi  an  aerial  bieU)  of  part  of  our  pacific  Coast  SJrecbing  Station  at  iHilpitas, 
California,  bsbere,  as  at  our  otljer  JSrccliing  Stations,  some  berp  interesting  bebeU 
opnients  of  neb3,  itnprobeb  anb  bisease  resistant  barieties  are  mabe. 

Our  fareebing  bjorb  is  not,  Ijoboeber,  confineb  exclusibelp  to  tf)e  probuction  of  neb) 
barieties.  Cben  more  important  anb  baluable  is  tfje  tasb  of  maintaining  anb  im= 
probing  our  stocks  of  boelUknofaon  barieties  bokick  boe  k^ibe  built  up  tkrougk  manp 
pears.  |3lants  are  actibe  anb  animate  objects  bokick  ate  subject  to  ckange  anb  liable  to 
rebert  to  less  kisklp  bebelopeb  forms  if  not  giben  continual  attention  anb  re=selec° 
tion  pear  bp  pear. 


Associated  Seed  Groiuers.  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Groivers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Keu)  Haven,  Conneclicut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngclcs  ^Memphis  Salinas 


